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Voyages ie in the Years 1788 and 1789, from China to the 
North Weft Coaft of America. Zo ‘ibich are prefixed, An 
Introduétory Narrative of a+ erage performed in 86, “from 
B engal, in the Ship Nootka; Obfervations.on the probable 
Exifience of a North V&eft Paffage ; ; and fome Account of. the 
Trade between the Nor aig Vet Coaft of America and China ; 
and the latter Country and Great Britain. Py Fobn Meares, 
Efqg. 4to. .1l. 16s. Boards. Walter. 1799. 


dice agmen Voyages claim a particular attention, not perhaps 

* fo much from their intrinfic merit, as from the profpects 
which they open of revolutions and improvements in com- 
merce and fcience; revolutions unexpected, and improve- 
ments once diftantly hoped, though now again brought within 
our view. At preient, however, of thefe advantages we have 
only a profpect, aid it is, we fufpect, a delufive one; but it is 
our bufinefs to.examine:what claims it may poffefs to deferve 
our attention; and if the fuccefs fhall appear {till uncertain, 
what advantages may be derived from the attempt. 

In our review of captain Dixon’s Narrative, vol. Lxvit. pi 
184, we mentioned the difcovery of the Weftern Archipela+ 
go *, called by that navigator Queen Charlotte’s Ilands. ‘This 
groupe of iflands, in the fpot where the Archipelago of St. 
‘Lazarus was laid down, gave an additional {upport to the dif- 
coveries of De Fonte; and the ftraits fince difcovered, where 
‘John de Fuca faid he had found an inlet, -raifed the ex- 
piring hopes that from thence the paflage to the Atlantic might 
be traced, for thfat navigator has aflerted that he paffed through 
thefe ftraits to Hudfon's Bay. When we compared this lati- 
tude with that of Laké Wimpeg, the moft weftern lake known 
under that meridian, we obferved that it was a very promifing 
fpot for the expected communication ; and, from more recent 
difcoveries, we may almoft hope that fome ealy communica- 
dion exifts.—Mr. Meares gives the hiftory of thefe different at- 
‘tempts in the volume before us, and feems to be more fanguine 
in this opinion than the undifputed facts will warrant. 

Captain Cook was prevented by bad weather and contrary 





* We call it the weftern to diftinguifh it from the Northern, a term em- 
ployed to diftinguifh the Fox Hands. 
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winds from exploring the coaft of America, from lat. 50° to 
56°, and lat. 47° and 48°. On thefe accounts he feems net 
to have known that this coaft, inftead of being as he fuppofed 
the American continent, was only a clufter of iflands, whofe 
higher headlands and moft projecting eapes chiefly forced 
themfelves on his view. Our author goes too far when he ob- 
ferves that this great navigator did not probably, in any inftance, 
fee the weftern coa{t of America, for at leaft Cook’s River was 
certaifily followed fome way on the continent. Nootka Sound 
then, which he faw, but had no opportunity of examining, 
appears to be a part of this weftern clufter of iflands; and two 
American fhips are faid to have failed round them, ina chan- 
nel as large as the Englifh Channel, and to have feen land on 
the north-eaft, which may have been other iflands, and capable 
of admitting veflels beyond them. We may anticipate the fu- 
ture narrative, by obferving, that the diftinguifhing objets 
which they faw were very fimilar to thofe which John de Fuca 
has defcribed: the latitude of the moft eaftern coafts of the 
Weftern Archipelago, feen by thefe navigators, was about 511, 
and the moft eafterly courfe of the American veffel was to 237 
degrees of longitude eait of Greenwich: on the north it is 
faid they faw only fea, and on the fouth-eaft the paflage feem- 
ed alfo unobitructed. 

In the hiftery of difcoveries Mr. Meares does not, we 
think, take fuilicient notice of the attempts to difcover a paf- 
fage from Hudfon’s and Baflin’s Bay, recorded by Mr. Ellis; 
yet he may think it a fufficient reply to obferve, that the Hud- 
fon’s Bay company, from amean jealoufy at that time, con- 
cealed what was known; and that government, in pofleffion 
of their difcoveries, fent Meffrs. Young and Pickerfgill fuc- 
ceflively into Baflin’s Bay, to explore a pafiage. ‘The prefent 
company are more liberal, and it is faid are at this time making 
fome attempts on that fides Mr. Hearne’s Journey we for- 
merly noticed; and the fea, accordirg to his computation, was 
in latitude 72%. Mr. Arrewfmith, from Mr. Turner’s charts 
and journals, has placed it in the latitude of 68° 15° north, 
and in longitude 228 eaft of Greenwich. Perhaps he faw the 
fea in another place; and this will feem to fhow that from 
Copper Mine River, the coaft trends fouth-eaft, or very nearly 
fo. df this was its direction Mr. Hearne could not have fallen 
in with it in his route, except in latitude 72°; and that the 
hore was different from that feen by Mr. Hearne is evident 
from its being in a lower latitude than Congecathawhachaga, 
where that gentleman determined the degree from obfervation*. 


— 





* There is no little confufion in Mr. Meares’s language, and in capt. Dixon’s 
Remarks, which we fhall notice fwon. In reality the fea was feen in two places, 
an latitude 69 and 68, according to Arrowfmith’s charts, which we haye carefully 
emnined fice writing this article, and in long. 2282 and 248 refpectively. 
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That there is a communication from the fouthern part of Baf- 
fin’s Bay or the northern of Hudfon’s with Cook’s River in 
, this direction, is however, from various circumftances, not 
‘very probable. We fhall add here fome faéts in fupport of 
this opinion, in our author’s own words : 


‘ There are, according to the moft corre& information, feveral 
Curious charts or maps in the poffeffion of the Hudfon’s Bay com- 
pany, drawn by different perfons, and fome even fketched by In- 
dians, of the interior parts of the country, towards the north weft, 
and the lands that bind the Northern Pacific Ocean.—On the face 
of thefe charts, particularly on one defcribed by two Indians, ‘ap- 
pear feveral rivers and inlets, unknown to Europeans, which com- 
municate with the Arathapefcow lake, and from this lake the river 
Kifcachewan runs north weft into the Pacific Ocean, communicat- 
ing, perhaps, with Cook’s River, the northern Archipelago, or 
what we fhall call the Straits of John de Fuca. —Thefe charts bear 
a great refemblance to thofe made by the Canadian traders, which 
renders them extremely interefting. 

‘ The Indian maps imply that Hudfon’s Bay communicates with 
the Polar Sea, which countenances the opinion of a pafflage by Re- 
pulfe Bay, which itfelf has not been’ perfeétly examined ; and this 
feems, as it is obferved by the fame authority, to be confirmed by 
an anonymous manufcript belonging to the company; but it ex- 
preffes the water to be fhallow where captain Middleton went. The 
failure of this voyage, however, is well known to have excited 
great clamours and difcontents, which, in many inftances, ftruck 
at the fidelity of the relation.’ 





« Thus has been unveiled the whole of the American coaft, par- 
ticularly thofe parts between the latitudes of 50° and 55° north, 
and 47° and 48° north, and furely this furvey gives room for 
fomething more than conjecture on the fubject. It will teach us 
alfo to pay fome attention to the account of former navigators ; 
fince thofe relations of fome of them which have not only been fuf- 
pected, but abfolutely determined to be errors or fictions, now turn 
out to be real difcoveries. 

‘ Thefe. particulars are faithfully extracted from nautical jour- 
nals, and may be confidered as interefting alfo, as they relate to 
the American commerce. It will, indeed, be for the honour®f 
this country to bring thefe refearches to a conclufion ; for though it 
has been a received opinion that it would be in vain to look for a 
paflage in Hudfon’s Bay to the fouthward of 67° latitude: aad 
when we find held out to our view how much more northerly ips 
muft hold their courfe, at leaft fome part of their voyage, beftre 
they can pafs from one fide of America to the other, yet may not 
the fea feen by Mr. Hearne be that very higheft point >—May not 


the Northern Archipelago, the Straits of John de Fuca, and.Cook’s 
? Bz River, 
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River, all ftretching to the north eaft — fome of them being moré 
ealtward than this fea — may not thefe be the very paflages ?—Is 
it not poffible that this very fea, feen by Mr. Hearne to puth boldly 
into Hudfon’s Bay, or the fouthermoit part of Baffin’s Bay, be 
fome inlet or paflage to the northward of 67° ?? 


Our author’s other arguments fhow fome credulity and much 
eagernefs to believe. “he evidence of the Canadian traders 
we have no doubt of admitting; but it ought to be confidered 
that the fame evidence place a large lake in latitude 63% north*, 
which probably communicates with Cook’s River 2s well as 
Prince William’s Sound. This is not inconfiftent with their 
own obfervations refpecting the fea in the 68th degree, nor en- 
tirely with Pond’s account of a fea being feen in 65°. ‘The com- 
munication indeed of Slave Lake with Cook’s River has been 
lately doubted; but it is h ighly probable from the fituation and 
direction of each, while it is equally improbable that a lake, 
the fource of fo large a river, fhould be placed in an ifland; 

and if we adinit fae a a moment this laft fuggeftion, we rnvuift 
deny the connection of Slave Lake with Arathapefcow Lake, 
which thefe fame charts have laid down, or confider Aratha- 
pefeow Lake, without any foundation, as a part of the fea. 

_ On the hake then, though the appearances of a North 
Weit Pafiage are more promifing in confequence of thefe dif- 
€overics, yet, we think, that no continued communication by 
fea exifts. It is, however, highly probable that there is an eafy 
communication by means of lakes, and a more ready and fhort 


-one than was fulpected. One argument, prefumprtive only, 


yet remains. , As Juan de Fuca’s difcoveries have been fo far 
afcertained, why fhould the reft be denied? To this we can 
only reply, that chance or accident having difcovered to him 
fome parts of this route, he added the reft ; and, if this re- 
ply be thought uncharitable, we may obferve that, while fuch 
jtrong impediments appear to oppofe a paflage, it is the only 
one which remains. 

Another part of this volume, which is ftyled Introductory, 
relates to the fur trade, in which alfo we difcover much of the 
eagernefs of an adventurous {peculator in our author’s repre- 


fentations. We obferved very early that the fur trade could 


not be carried on with advantage but from eftablifhments ‘on 
the weftern coaft of America. ‘This opinion has been fup- 
ported by experience, for an eftablifhment at Nootka Ifland 
excated the jealoufy of the Spaniards. We have reafon to 
thmk, that when we have no European enemy, the difpofi- 
tions oi the natives may be conciliated; but it cannot efcape 
our adminiltration, that as much jealoufy mult be excited on 
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the north and the weft in the Ruffian fettlements by thefe at- 
tempts, as in the Spanifh colonies; and that, unlefs guarded’ 
againit, fimilar attacks may be apprehended, though no'power- 
ful oppofition is to be feared, except by land-forces conveyed 
in boats, A fmall naval force might check the whole power of 
Rua on the fide of Afia, and give a fevere blow to her revenue. 

When an eftablifhment is fecurely formed on the weftern 
coafts of America, the next ftep is to procure a market in 
China. The Chinefe, we have faid, are indifferent to Euro- 
pean commerce, and already alarmed 3 gt its magnitude, but if 
their friendfhip is to be fecured it is by the fur trade. Peltry 
they at prefent obtain from the Ruf ians, and the friendfhip 
of thefe two vaft empires is not the moft cordial and fincere. 
They obtain it alfo by a long circuitous and expenfive land 
carriage, while it isin the power of the fettlers on the weft- 
ern coaft of America to fupply them with commodities of fu- 
perior value at an eafier Fates not only from that coaft, but in 
confequence of the eafy communication which certainly ex- 
ifts, by means of the lakes, from the fhores of Hudfon’s ‘Bay. 
The animals may undoubtedly be found in fuflicient quantity, 
and the comforts derived from the neceflar y cloathing of more 
_civilifed nations, and from the 2: fupply of other wants, will moft. 
probably render the natives active in the purfuit. Itis faid that 
they have already been excited to diligence and activity by thefe 
means. Itis neceflary, however, to leffen the prejudices of the 
Chinefe to European commerce, and to procure a port in the pe- 
ninfula of Corea or Japan. ‘The former cannot be obtained 
without the affiftance of the emperor; and our author pro- 
pofes that a fplendid and honourable embaffly fhould bé fent 
to requeft it, efpecially as from thence better teas could be 
procured at a cheaper rate. 

‘The trade, in other refpeéts, to China, is reprefented in a 
very favourable light. ‘The broad cloths of England, Cana- 
dian furs, and above all tin, are received with fuch avidity, 
that the ballance againft us in this trade is daily leflening. It 
is indeed fingular that this laft metal, which in the remoteft 
ages brought the Phoenicians to our coaft, fhould now be one 
of the principal c bjects of Afiatic commerce ; yet this will al- 
ways be the cafe when intrinfic value, rather than the frivolous 
carrice of fancy, is the characteriitic of the obje& to be barter- 
ed. As the jealoufy of the Chinefe government refpects only 
their own kingdom, it is highly probabie, that if a fettlement 
at Nipon could be obtained*, the trade might be avowedly car- 
ried on between it and Corea. We may add, obferving that 
it is a fa which*refts on Mr. Meares’ s authority, that all the 
exports to China, during the whole connection between it and 


+ 





* This would not be difficult, if the account of the enterprifiag Benyowikt 
is to be credited. 
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the India company, did not amount to 100,000l. while in two 
feafons (thirteen months), the tin only exported was valued at 
130,000]. and this not only in one period of experiment, but 
an average quantity of five years. 

The introductory voyage, in the year 1786 and 1787, con- 
tains an account of the diitrefles of our author and his crew in 
their winter fpent in Prince William’s Sound. The winter 
was very fevere, and the {curvy made dreadful havock amon 
them. ‘The natives were, as ufual, thieves; they had no fet- 
tled habitation, and the inhabitants of this part of the coaft 
feem to be wandering tribes, frequently engaged in hoftilities 
with each other, Perhaps, in a future article, we may return 
to fome paiflages in this part of the work. 

Our author next proceeds to a Narrative of the Voyage to 
the Northeweft Coaft of America in 1788 and 1789; and we 
muft begin with remarking, that we foon find the language fo 
various that we fufpect this narrative to be the production of 
two different perfons. In every thing that relates to the man- 
ners of the Sandwich iflander, or to a fimilar fubject, the af- 
fected refinement, the warm glowing, enthufiaftic fenfibility 
which adorned or difgraced (the choice of terms will be varied 
by tafte and inclination) fome late voyages, is peculiarly confpi- 
cuous.— We own it appears not more unpleafing in itfelf than 
improperly employed; and, if the faftidioufnefs of a refined 
age requires fuch meretricious decorations, it no longer de- 
ferves to be inftructed in the manly language of the beft au- 
thors.—The fhips deftined for this purpofe, the Iphigenia and 
Felice, are faid to have been good failors, copper-bottomed, 
and fufficiently {trong to refift the tempeftuous weather ex- 
pected in the Northern Pacific. . This cannot be the language 
of Mr. Meares himfelf, who was delayed by the flow failing 
of the Iphigenia, and the lofs of her maft, which was found 
tobe rotten. We hope the appearance of the following ac- 
count is not wholly owing to the language, but that it has at 
leaft a foundation in fact; for; on the reception of navigators 
at Sandwich: Ilands, many of the advantages of our future 
commerce muft depend. 


© It may not, perhaps, be thought improper, if a fhort digreflion 
is made in this plage, in order to ftate, that during our former flay 
among thefe iflanders we had every opportunity of eftimating their 
feelings with refpect to the lamented fate of captain Cook, and 
we have every reafon to believe that thefe diftant inhabitants of the 
watery wafte, accempanied with fincere forrow, the regret of Eu- 
rope. The numbers of them*which furrounfled the fhip, with a 
view to obtain permifiion to go to Britanmee, to the friends of their 
beloved Cook, are incredible. They wept and folicited with an 
ardour that conquered every previous averfion, Prefents were pour- 
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ed in upon us from the chiefs, who were prevented by the multitude 
feom approaching the veffel, and the clamourous cry of Britannee, 


_Britannee, was for a long time vociferated from every. part, and 


without ceafing: nor can their filent grief be defcribed, when it 
was made knowr among them, that Tianna, a prince of Atooi, 
was the only one felected to the envied honour of failing with us. 

‘ Previous to our departure, Taheo, the king of that Ifland, 
paid us a vifit, accompanied by all his chiefs. As they believed that 
the commanders of every European fhip, who had touched at their 
iflands, fince-the death of captain Cook, were the fons of that illuftri- 
ous navigator, they, inthe moftaffe@ting manner, deplored that event ; 
and while each of them was folicitous to aflert his own-innocence, 
they united in reprefenting the paffions that urged them te commit 
the fatal deed—which would be a fubje& of their eternal contri- 
tion—as a punifhment inflicted on them by their gods. After thefe, 
and many fimilar declarations, they renewed their offers of friend~ 
fhip to Britannee, and departed; nor have we the leaft doubt but 
that future navigators, who may chance to ftop at thefe iflands, will 
find there a fecure and welcome afylum.’ 


The track of our voyagers was difficult and dangerous: in- 
deed, on farther examination, Mr. Meares prefers the eaft- 
ernly courfe between Luconia and Formofa; but perhaps the 
feafon was too far advanced for the attempt at this time. 
They proceeded to the fouth-eaft, pafling the fouth-weftern 
cape of Manilla, through the Solco fea to Magindanao: they 
then took their departure from Sanboingaan, and, proceed- 
ing fouth-eafterly, between Jelolo and Moringtay, reached 
very nearly to the line, on the northernmoft point of New 
Guinea. Having cleared this intricate navigation, whofe fhoals 
and {mall iflands feem to be the remains of a ruined continent, 
their courfe was eafterly and north-eafterly to about 40 de- 
erees of north latitude; and, having advanced fo near the la~ 
titude of Nootka Ifland, they run down their longitude, and 
arrive after a period of near four months. 

In this run the nautical direCtions are very importants but 
thefe are neither interefting to general readers, nor ufeful in 
an abridgment. At Mindanao, the Botany Bay of the go- 
vernment of the Philipines, we meet with fome curious in- 
formation. This ifland, the moft eafterly fpot on which Eu- 
ropeans are to be found, Sidney Cove alone, we believe, ex- 
cepted, is 120 miles in breadth, and 166 in length; but it is 
much broken and interfefted by the fea, while its interior 
parts are varied Sy hills and fertile meadows, watered by ri- 
vers, which, by the rain pouring from the hills, often become 
deftructive torrents. In the middle parts of the ifland there are 
faid to be beautiful Jakes; but, in reality, from fear of the 
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Malays, the Spaniards are but imperfectly acquainted with 
thefe parts. ‘The productions are rice, tobacco, bees wax; 
and fpices. Of the latter the moft valanaiele is cinnamon, 
which may perhaps grow in the Society Ilands,. though we 
fufpect the climate of ‘the Sandwich Hlands, to which Mr. 
Meares purpoled to carry fome plants; is too cold. There is 
{aid to be fome gold in the interior parts, for it is occafionally 
wafhed down by the torrents; but the inhabitants are too in- 
-hofpitable to admit of any very careful fearch, or the more de- 
liberate operations of mining. Independent of the Spaniards, 
there are the Malays, who are Mahometans, and a favage 
race, profoundly ignorant, called the Hilloonas.. They are 
diftinguifhed by the name of the Negroes of the, Mountain by 
the Spaniards, onaccountof their refemblance to the negroes 
_of Africa in their perfons; but it is difgracing the latter to 
“add, with our author, ‘in their manners.’ ‘The Hilloonas 
are fuppofed to be the aborigines, the fame race originally 
{cattered over this Archipelago, who were conquered by the 
Mahometans, and driven to the mountains to preferve their li- 
berty. ‘The Mahometans of this ifland are of a deep copper 


colour, robuft, and intelligent. The Spaniards are almoft 


confined to their fortrefs ; and death, or the moft cruel flav- 


“ery, is the confequence of falling into the hands of the fero- 
cious race which inhabits this ifland, 


* The ifland is well wooded ; many parts of it towards the fea- 
coaft, are covered with impenetrable forefts: in others, the woods 
are {cattered with a pleafing irregularity, contributing not only to 
the beauty of the country, but to its comfort and convenience, by 
fhading the hills and vallies from the f{corching heat of the fun, 


The fpecies of trees that are moft abundant, are the teake, the 


poone, and the larch; but its moft valuable and precious growth, 
is the cinnamon tree, which is to be found in every part of the 


-ifland, and is of a- quality by no means inferior to that of Ceylon. 


We received famples frefh from the tree, that poffeffed a delicacy 
of tafte and fragrance equal to any that is brought from thence. 
Our good friend the padre was fo kind as to procure us forty young 
- plants of the true cinnamon tree, which were intended for the Sand- 
wich Iflands. 

‘ The air of Magindanao is efteemed falubrious, particularly in 
the vicinity of the fea. The heat there is not, in any degree, fo 
intenfe as might be expected, in a country which is fituated on the 
very verge of the torrid zone. I do not recolle& to have feen the 
thermometer at more than eighty-eight degrdes, and it was very 
often fo low as feventy-two. ‘The prevalence of the eafterly winds 
on that part of the coaft which is wafhed by the Pacific Ocean, ren- 
@ers the air cool and pleafant, the trade-wind blowing inceffantly 
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on its fhores. It ats, indeed, with fo much.power as to {weep 
the whole breadth of the ifland; and though in its paflage it lofes 
much of its ftrength, it retains a fufficient degree of force to afford 
refréfhing breezes to the inhabitants of the Weftern fhore. The 
interior parts are much colder, from a very cloudy atmofphere, 
which trequently hangs over the fummits of the mountains in thick 
and humid vapours. : ; 

« The foil, which is very exuberant, is fuited to the cultivation 
of the whole vegetable tribes. Rice is produced in the greateft 
abundance ; a pecul, or 133lb. may be purchafed for a Spanith 
dollar. | 

‘ The yam and {weet potatoe are cultivated in the higheft per- 
fection. Here are alfo to be found the cocoa nut, pumble-nofe, 
mangoes, the jack, the plantain, oranges, limes, and, in short, 
every fruit that is produced in climates of the fame parallel.’ 


The animals of Mindanao are buffalos, cows, hogs, goats, 
&c. there isa variety of fowls, a peculiar fpecies of duck, and 
a {mali breed of horfes remarkable for their fpirit. “The buf- 
falos are ferocioufly wild and untractable, but foon after being 
on board and carried nearer the line, they loft their ferocity, 
and were familiarly tame. ‘The Spanish inhabitants were cour- 
teous; and chearfulnefs does not feem to have withdrawn its 
influence from this diftant fpot, in which nature has alfo fup- 
plied various luxuries. 

The Bafhies Iflands are particularly.defcribed: thefe were 
taken poffeflion of by the Spaniards in 1783, and they were ftill 
held in 1786; but it has been reported that the troops have 
been fince withdrawn: the object of this colony was to procure 
gold, as fome of this metal was certainly found in the beds of 
the rivers, wafhed down from the mountains. Thefe iflands 
are inhabited by a mild, inoffenfive race, whofe chief amufe- 
ment is drinking bafhee, a liquor fermented from fugar and rice. 

The Freewill Iflands were difcovered by captain Carte- 
ret, and denominated from the benevolence of the natives: 
they lie in about 1° of north latitude, and 137° eaft longi- 
tude. Our author remarks, and it is an obfervation we think 
of importance, in the queftion relating to the population of 
the iflands in the Northern Pacific, that the inhabitants ‘re- 
{emble in ‘ appearance’ and language, the Sandwich iflanders. 


‘ They came along:fide the fhip without ceremony and without 
arms, and fupplied us with a confiderable quantity of frefh gather- 
ed cocoa-nuts and coir line, which was repaid by bits of iron hoop, 

_ of about an inch in length. . 
_ € When the piece of iron was held up to their attention, they 
were all feized with a kind of filent, but expreflive joy, that can- 
not be defcribed; but the man who procured it, immediately be- 
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gan to caper and dance round the deck, and laying dowmon his 


back, tumbled and rolled about in fuch an extraordinary manner, 
that we really imagined he was fuddenly affected by fome very fin- 
gular diforder, till he rofe up and kiffed the bit of iron with thofe 
emotions of extravagant joy, which manifefted the extreme delight 
he felt at being in the poffeffion of what he efteemed fo great a 
treafure. His comrades, from an anxious curiofity to fee it, crowd- 
ed round him; but in a moment he had plunged himfelf into the 
fea, and then turning his head towards us, and again kiffing the 
bit of iron, he fwam haftily to the fhore. Several iron hoops were 
now ordered to be cut up, and each of our vifitors was gratified 
with a bit of the precious metal, who all left us with reiterated ex- 
preffions of the moft grateful acknowledgment. 

© Thefe iflanders are of a frank, amiable and confidential difpo- 
fition; and they found in return, that kind of reception from us, 
which they will net quickly forget, We obferved, however, in 
their canoes large mats, which, on enquiry, they informed us were 
ufed by them as coats of mail, and were capable of refifting the 
attack of a {pear ; indeed, fo clofe and ftrong is their texture, that 
ata very {mall diftance, they could {cargely be penetrated by a ball 
from a pittol.’ 


It is remarkable, that the hurricanes in thefe feas are fami- 
harly called ‘T'uffoons, and the fimilarity of this word to the 
Greek Tuga, preferving even the pronunciation, may raife 
fome conjectures. We fufpect it to have been derived from 
a common aboriginal language, or to have been borrowed by 
the Greeks, with their mythology and philofophy, from the 
Eaft. An ifolated rock, at a diltance refembling a firft-rate 
man of war under fail, afforded.a fingular appearance. It oc- 
curred in lat. 29° 50’ eaft, longitude 142° 23. It is at a di- 
ftance from any known ifland, though various circumftances 
feem to fhow that land, yet undifcovered, is near. The failors 
called it Lot’s Wife, though it certainly was not a pillar of falt. 

' As we have mentioned the moft remarkable occurrences of 
the voyage, and our author is fafely arrived at Nootka Ifland, 
we fhall take a future opportunity of paying our refpects to 
him in this interefting fpot. . , 

(To be continued.) 





Journal of a Voyage to New South Wales. With 65 Plates of 
| Non-defcript Animals, Birds, Lizards, Serpents, curious Cones 
of Trees, and other Natural Produétions. By Fohn White, E/q. 
4to. Coloured 3/.6s. Plain 1]. 16s. Boards. Debrett. 1790. 


FTER examining at fome length two narratives of this 
very important voyage, important at leaft in its confe- 
‘quences, and the revolutions of which it will probably be pro- 
ductive 
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ductive in the Eaft, we have not much to add in the eventful 
part of the hiftory, and fhall chiefly point out the little varia- 
tions in, or the advantages of, the narrative before us, pare 
ticularly in the department of natural hiftory. New South 
Wales is almoft a new world, and its productions are fingular 
and probably advantageous. . 

In the voyage, for we fhall not notice minute variations, we 
find fome account of the mumps, a difeafe which we lately 
mentioned as it occurred to usin our review of the Edinburgh 
Tranfactions. It was obferved in the ifland Teneriffe, and 
difappeared foon after their proceeding to fea, juftifying the 
opinion we have had occafion to give, that it arifes from fome 
miafma. It often fuddenly difappeared after the action of a 
brifk emetic. The oil of tar our authgg found very ufeful, but 
it is not eafy to fay from his account whether it is ufed exter- 
nally or internally : we believe it is often ufed internally; but 
one of the beft prefervatives againft the fcurvy is, in Mr. 
White’s opinion, a plentiful fupply of water; without it the 
moft powerfu! antifcorbutics fail, and with its afliftance, he 
thinks the difeafe feldom proceeds to an alarming height. The 
phofphorefcent light frequently obferved at fea, feems, from 
the account before us, to be fometimes derived from fifh. It 
is not improbable that it may have many different fources; but 
this property is commonly confined to the fmaller livin 
animals; and in this inftance it probably arofe from the 
little parafitical animals which Bf burrow under the 
{cales of fith, 

Our author’s defcription of the Brafils, and the complaifant 
attention of the governor, are much mofe full and accurate than 
in the former narratives. Mr. White was. more conftantly 
with the commodore, and confequently a more frequent wit- 
nefs of the civilities. ‘The rum, which we noticed in our for- 
mer accounts, is prepared from the fugar-cane: it is difagree- 
able only at firft, but never becomes highly flavoured or ve 
‘agreeable. The account of the Cape is alfo more full and 
accurate, as weil as the accounts of the fouthern coaft of New’ 
Holland, : | 

‘In Port Jackfon we fhall begin to follow Mr. White clofe- 
ly, as he feems to have had better opportunities of examin- 
ing, and to have paid particular attention to this eaftetn ex- 
tremity of Afia. "We fhall firft tranicribe his defcription of 
the {pot. 


¢ Port Jackfon I believe to be, without exception, the fineft and 
moft extenfive harbour in the univerfe, and at the fame time the 
moft fecure ; being fafe from all the winds that blow. It is divid- 
ed into a great number of coves, to which his excellency has given 
different 
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different names. ‘That on which the town is to be built, is called: 
Sydney Cove. It is one of the fmalief in the harbour, but the moft 
convenient, as fhips of the greateft burden can with eafe go into it, 
and heave out clofe to the fhore. Trincomalé, acknowledged to 
be one of the beft harbours in the world, is by no means to be com- 
pared toit. Inaword, Port Jackfon would afford fafficient and 
fafe anchorage for all the navies of Europe.’ 


‘Fhe country in general is wild, irregular, and woody, fre- 
quently without underwood; but the trees are chiefly of that 
kind which produces the red gum, and the wood 1s confe- 
quently unferviceable, as the gum renders it heavier than 
water, and exudes in the fun, leaving the woody fibres uncon- 
ne€ted. It feems to abound, however, in medicinal fhrubs; 
and the red gum, nearly refembling the gum kino; the yellow 
gum, not unlike the balfam of ‘Tolu; the peppermint-tree, 
which affords an oil more aromatic than our peppermint, are 
among thofe which offered themfelves at firft to the attention 
of the navigators. On the whole, from this glance it feems 
probable, that the materia medica, as well as’ different arts, 
may be greatly benefited by this voyage. 

in their intercourfe with the natives, the men difcovered a 
cautious and fufpicious friendfhip, probably arifing from their 
dread of our fire-arms, whofe effects they foon faw. In pri- 
vate, they feem to have affaulted thofe whom they found fepa- 
rated from the main body; but we cannot be certain that they 
were not firft infulted. ‘They feem a poor abject race, whofe 
utmoft ingenuity is employed to fupply the wants of life, and 
they difplay neither dexterity in their common operations, in 
their ornaments, or their weapons of defence. ‘Their {pears 
they throw with dexterity and force; but a fullen indolence 
prevented their powers from being known, except from the 
effeéts of their enmity, when they could throw the fpear from 
‘acover. In their battles, a champion was feen to come for- 
ward on either fide, and to ‘exchange a fpear;’ when he retired, 
another took his place, till the whole party had engaged. 

‘The women generally kept at a diftance, feemingly from 
fear of the men. Our author’s defcription of one of the in- 
‘terviews we fhall felect: 


- © Thofe females who were arrived at the age of puberty did not 
wear a covering; but all the female children, and likewife the girls, 
wore a flight kind of covering before them, made of the fur of the 
»kangaroo, twifted into threads. While we went towards the party 
‘of men that came out of the woods with the new canoe, all the wo- 
men landed, and began to broil their fifh, of which they had-a large 
quantity. There feemed to be ne harmony or hofpitality among 


‘them. However, the female to whom J paid the moft attention 
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gave me, but not until I afked her for it, fome of the fith which 
fhe was eating. She had thrown it on the fire, but it was fcarcely 
warm. 

« Many of the women were ftrait, well formed, and lively. My 
companion continued to exhibit a number of coquettifh airs while 
I was decorating her head, neck, and arms, with my pocket ‘and 
neck handkerchiefs, which I tore into ribbons, as if defirous of 
multiplying two prefers into feveral. Having nothing left, except 
the buttons of my coat, on her Sante them, I’ cut them away, 
and with a-piece of {tring tied them round her waift. Thus orna- 
mented, and thus delighted with her new acquirements, fhe turned 
from me with a look of inexpreffible archnefs? 


They feem to live in independent tribes, fo that no treaty 
ean probably be made by them. When. they are fenfible of 
the advantages of the colony, they will diftruft it lefs, and. 
forbear to injure the new fettlers. 

We have avoided any particular account of the objects of na~ 
tural hiftory anted{panieg: 4 in our author’s narrative, becaufe we 
preferred confidering the whole of this fubje&t at once. We 
have obferved that Nature, in this {pot, affumes a peculiar 
form, chiefly diftinguifhable in the quadrupeds and fifth. The 
birds, as may be expected, are not peculiar. We fhall fubjoin 
Mr." White’s general account; yet, as the paflage is apparently 
s/olated, we fufpect if to have been added by another hand. 


‘¢ Every animal in this country partakes, in a great meafure, of 
the nature of the kangaroo. We have the kangaroo opoffum, the 
kangaroo rat, &c. In fact every quadruped that we have feen, 
except the flying fquirrel, and a fpotted creature, nearly the fize 
of a martin, refembles the kangaroo in the formation of the fore 
legs and feet, which bear no we Aree to the length of the hind 
legs. 

< The {carcity of boats will-prevent our being fo well fupplied 
with fifh as otherwife might be expected. Fifth is far from abound- 
ing at the cold feafon of the year; but, in the fummer, judging 
from the latter end of the laft, we have every reafon to conclude 
that the little bays and coves in the harbour are well ftored with 
them. The fifh-caught here are, in-general, excellent; but feve- 
ral of them, like the animals in fome degree refembling the kan- 
garoo, partake of the properties of the fhark. The land, the grafs, 
the trees, the animals, the birds, and the fith, in their different 
fpecies, approach by ftrong fhades of fimilitude to eachother. A 
certain likenefs runs through the whole.’ 


The fleth of the kangaroo refembles that of a fox or a lean 
dog. 

‘The caflowary unites the birds with the kangaroo kind. 
The fpecies peculiar to New Holland is a new ene, feven feet 
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high, and its feathers confift of two quills arifing out of one 
fhaft, and fo yielding and tender as to hold neither.air nor 
water; they are, therefore, no impediments to the animal’s 
fpeed. It wants the horny appendage on the top of the head, 
and its head and beak refemble thofe of the oftrich rather than 
the caffowary.. The wings are exceedingly and difproportion- 
ally fhort, covered only with feathers of the fize of thofe on the 
body.. The back-part of each leg is ferrated. It has no giz- 
zard, and the liver is not larger than that of a blackbird, though 
the gall-bladder was not very {fmall. The caflowary is herbi 
vorous, and its ftomach contained near feven pounds of grafs, 
flowers, &c. the flefh tafted like young tender beef. It runs 
fafter than a greyhound. | 
This volume is printed fplendidly ; and the plates, fixty-five 
in number, are executed with great fpirit and remarkable ele- 
ncex. Thofe which we have been able to compare with the 
objects, are equally accurate, and in general they are faid to 
be very exact copies of the drawings which were taken from 
life*. In the body of the work feveral are interfperfed; but 
thefe are birds fhot in the different excurfions, and they do not 
exceed feventeen. Many other birds are, however, added in 
the Appendix, to which we fhall now turn. | 
The firft objects of the Appendix are the vegetables. We 
have a pretty diftin€t account of four fpecies of the Bankfia, a 
moft elegant genus of this vaft ifland, to which Linnzus with 
great propriety gave the appellation after the difcoverer, fir 
jofeph Banks. | It is nearly allied, in a natural fyftem, to the 
protea and embothrium. Our author, whofe name we are not 
acquainted with, fince the Appendix is not the work of Mr. 
White, diftinguifhes pretty clearly the B. ferrata, of which 
three very elegant engravings are added; the B. pyriformis 
and gibbofa; but there is reafon to fuppofe that there is an- 
other fpecies not yet accurately afcertained. It is fpicated, 
and the capfules are fmooth and fhining. ; 
The peppermint-tree (Eucalyptus piperita—an E. obliqua 
Heritier ?) —the tea-tree of New South Wales, perhaps a fpe- 
cies of melaleuca; the fweet tea-plant, which, if a f{pecies of 
{milax, may be ftyled with our author, glyciphylla, as its leaves 
are {fweet, joined with an agreeable bitter; the red gum-tree, 
another-fpecies of eucalyptus (refinifera), and fome parts of the 
roots of the yellow gum-tree, are next defcribed and delineated. 
Non-defcripts, or {pecies before engraved imperfectly or inac- 
curately, are alone given. Four new {pecies of birds follow; next 
are fome new lizards, an account of a blue frog, various defcrip- 
_tiyns of birds, lizards, fnakes, infects, and fifh, without any 
order, and without affording us any thing particular to remark. 





 #® It fhould have been from the natural objects, for the drawings evidently 
teprefent fiuifed {pecimens. Ses 
® We 
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We fhould indeed have enlarged a little on the catalogue be- 
fore us, but that it affords rather a glance of future difcoveries, 
than any thing fatisfactory on the different heads. This is not 
intended as a reflection on Mr. White, for in the fhort time 
he refided at Port Jackfon, we are rather furprifed that he has 
done fo much. Another reafon for pafling over thefe different 
fpecies fo curforily, was to give fome account of Mr. Huntev’s 
very judicious remarks on the animals of New South Wales: 
thofe which follow relate to the kangaroo. 


‘ This animal, probably from its fize, was the principal one taken 
notice of in this ifland; the only parts at firft brought home were 
fome fkins and fome fkulls; and I was favoured with one of the 
fkulls from fir Jofeph Banks. As the teeth of fuch animals as are 
- already known, in fome degree point out their digeftive organs, 

was in hopes that I might have been able to form an opinion of the 
‘particular tribe of the animals already known, to which the kan- 
garoo fhould: belong ; but the teeth did not accord with thofe of 
any one clafs of animals I was acquainted with, therefore I was 
obliged to wait with patience till I could get the whole: and in 
many of its other organs the deviation fron: other animals is not lefs 
than in its teeth. In its mode of propagation it very probably comes 
nearer to the opoffum than any other animal; although it is not at 
all fimilar to it in other refpeéts. Its hair is of a greyifh brown co- 
Jour, fimilar to that of the wild rabbit of Great Britain, is thick 
and long when the animal is old; but it is late in growing, and 
when begun to grow, it is like a flrong down; however, in fome 
parts it begins earlier than others, as about the ineatagh, &c. In alf 
of the young kangaroos yet brought home (although fome as large 
as a full grown cat), they have all the marks of a foetus; no hair ; 
ears lapped clofe over the head; no marks on the feet of having 
been ufed in progreflive motion. ‘The large nail on the great toe 
fharp at the point; and the fides of the mouth united, fomething 
like the eye-lids of a puppy juft whelped, having only a paflage at 
the anterior part. This union of the twa lips on the fides is of a 
particular ftru€ture, it wears off as it grows up, and by the time it 
is of the fize of a {mall rabbit, difappears. 

« The teeth of this animal (the kangaroo) are fo fingular, that 
it is impoflible, from them, to fay what tribe it is of. There isa 
faint mixture in them, correfponding to thofe of different tribes of 
animals. 

‘ Take the mouth at large, refpeéting the Gtaation of the teeth, 
it would clafs in fome degree with the fcalpris dentata ; in a fainter 
degree with the horfe, and ruminants ; and with regard to the line 
of direction of all the teeth, they are very like thofe of the {calpris 

dentata. The fore teeth in the upper jaw agree with the hog; and 


thofe in the lower,,in number, with the fcalpris dentata, but with 
. regard 
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regard to pofition, and probably ufe, with the hog, The grind- 
ers would feem to be a mixture of hog and ruminants ; the enamel 
on their external and grinding furfaces, rather formed into feveral 
cutting edges, than pomts. There are fix.incifors in the upper-jaw, 
and only two in the lower; but thefe two are fo placed as to oppofe 
thofe of the upper; five grinders in each fide of each jaw, the moft 
anterior of which is {mall. The proportions of fome of the parts 
of this‘animal bear no analogy to what is common in moft others. 
The d-fproportions in the length between the fore legs and the hind 
are very confiderable ; alfo in their Rtrength ; yet perhaps not more 


than in the jerboa.. This difproportion between. the fore-legs 


and the hind is principally in the more adult ; for in the very young, 
about the fize of a half grown rat, they are pretty well propor- 
tioned ; which fhews that at the early period of life tiey do not ule 
progreflive motion. The proportions of the different parts of which 
the hind legs are compofed, are very different. The thigh of the. 
kangaroo is extremely fhort, and the leg is very long. ‘The hind 
foot is uncommonly long ; on which, to; appearance, are placed 
three toes, the middle toe by much the largeft and the ftrongeft, and 
looks fomething like the long toe of an oftrich. The outer toe is 
next in fize; and what appears to be the inner toe, is two, inclofed 
in one {kin or covering. 

‘ The great toe nail much refembles that of an oftrich, as alfo the 
nail of the jouter toe ; ; and the inner, which appears to be but one 
toe, has two {mall nails, which are bent and fharp. 

«From the heel, along the underfide of the foot and toe, the 
ikin.is adapted for-walking upon. 

« The fore legs, in the full grown kangaroo, are {mall in pro- 
portion to the hind, or the fize of the animal; the feet, or hands, 
are alfo fmall; the tkin on the palm is different from that on the 
back of the hand and fingers. There are five toes or fingers on 
this foot; the middle rather the largeft ; the others become very 
gradually fhorter, and are all nearly of the fame fhape. ‘The nails 
are fharp, fit for holding. The tail is long in the old; but not fo: 
long, in proportion to the fize of the animal, in the young. It 
would feem to keep pace with the growth of the hind legs, which 
are the inflruments of progreffive motion in this animal; and which 
would alfo thew that the tail is a kind of fecond inftrument in this 
action. 


‘ The under Hp is divided in the middle, each fide rounded of 
at the divifion. 


« It has two clavicles; but they are fhort, fo that the fhoulders 
are not thrown out.’ 


The dog of New South Wales, in the engraving before us, 
“ste refembles the wolf; and Mr. Hunter thinks that in this 
orm the dog is nearer to its original {tate than in any ne 
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It i is capable of barking, though it does not bark willingly : 
is € very ill-natured and vicious, and fnarls, howls, and moans 
like dogs in common.’ 

Many of the animals refemble in habit aracoon, but they have 
all the national peculiarity of difproportionally long hind feet. 
Mr. Hunter’s remarks on the teeth of the tapoa tapha, an ani- 
mal in appearance between the racoon and the fex; we thal 
tran{cribe. 


‘ The teeth of this creature are different from any other animal 
--yetknown. The mouth is full of teeth. The lower jaw narrow 
in comparifon to the upper, more efpecially backwards, which al- 
lows of much broader grinders in this jaw than in the lower, and 
which occafions the grinders in the upper jaw to project confider- 
ably over thofe in the lower. Inthe middle-the cufpidati oppofe 
one another, the upper piercers, or holders, go behind thofe of the 
lower ; the fecond clafs of incifors in the lower jaw overtop thofe of 
the upper, while the two firft in the lower go within, or behind 
thofe of the upper. In the upper jaw, before the holders, .there 
are four teeth on each fide, three of which are pointed, the point 
ftanding on the inner furface ; and the two in front are longer, ftand 
more obliquely forwards, and appear to be appropriated for a par- 
ticular ufe. The holders are a little way behind the laft fore teeth 
to allow thofe of the lower jaw tocome between. They are pretty 
-long, the cufpidati on each fide become longer and larger towards 
the grinders; they are points or cones placed on a broad bafe. | 

« There are four grinders on each fide, the middle two the largett, 
the laft the leaft; their bafe is a triangle of the fcalenus kind, 
or having one angle obtufe and two acute. Their bafe is compofed 
of two furfaces, an inner and an outer, divided by proceffes or 
points: it is the inner that the grinders of the lower jaw oppofe, 
when the mouth is regularly fhut. ‘The lower jaw has three fore 
teeth, or incifors, on each fide; the firft confiderably the largeft, 
' projecting obliquely forwards ; the other two of the fame ki, but 
{maller, the laft the fmalleft. 

« The holder in this jaw is not fo large as in the upper jaw, 
and clofe to the incifors. There are three cufpidati, the middle 
ene the largeft, the laft the leaft; thefe are cones ftanding on their 
. bafe, but not on the middle, rather on the anterior fide. There are 
four grinders, the two middle the largeft, and rather quadrangular, 
each of which has. a high point or cone on the outer edge, with a 
{maller, and three more diminutive on the inner edge. It is im- 
poffible to fay critically, what the various forms of thefe teeth are 
adapted for from the general principles of teeth. - In the front we 
have what may divide and tear off; behind thofe, there are holders 
or deftroyers.; beiind the latter, fuch as will aflift in mafhing, as 
the grinders of the lion, and other carnivorous animals ; and laft of 
all, grinders, to diyide parts into {maller portions, as in the gra- 
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sinivorous tribe : the articulation of the jaw in fome degree admits 
of all thofe motions.’ 


A defcription, illuftrated with a plate of fome of the imple- 
ments of the inhabitants, is fubjoined ; which, as we have re- 
marked, difplay no very great ingenuity; and the volume 
eoncludes with a diary, &c. of the weather during the voyage. 
Unfortunately, in landing, our author’s laft thermometer was 
eroken ; but on fhipboard, in the middle of January, the fun» 
mer of thefe Antipodes, the heat was only 74. : 





Sacontalé; or, the Fatal Ring. An Indian Drama. By Calidas. 
franflated from the original Sanfcrit and Pracrite 4to. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Edwards. 1790. 


A’ Indian drarma without the name of the tranflator, or an 
teftimonies of its authenticity, will undoubtedly at firft 
excite fufpicion, and, m an age fertile in literary forgeries, 
may at once be overlooked or defprfed. But the fufpicion and 
eontempt cannot be lafting ¢ every page will convince even the 
moft incredulous reader that if net the production of an artlefs 
age, where the cuftoms, the religion, perhaps the fuperftition, 
as well as the natural produce of the country, is different from 
our own; and not unfuitable to what we know of India, it is at 
teaft founded on an intimate acquaintance’ with every circum- 
ftance relative to Indoftan. | . , 
-” If its authenticity is once believed, different reflections 
muft neceflarily are. Te fee a drama, advancing in fome 
refpects to the regutarity of the moft polithed periodsof Greece, 
fn a country with which Greece, in its moft improved ftate, 
had little connection, will ratfe admiration and provoke enquiry. 
‘Calidas, the author of this play, lived in the firft century be- 
fore Chrift; but he feems to have beer far from the firft dra- 
‘matic author of Indoftan. H we can argue from the improved 
fiate of dramatic poetry, we muft fuppofe it to have been for 
ages cultivated, finee in the more eaftern country of China, 
even at a later period, the drama was at fo low an ebb, that 
‘It was thought. neceffary for each perfon, om his entrance,’ to 


‘explain his name, his connections, and his-bufinefs. The ori- 


‘gin, however, of this mode ef writing in India cannot now be 


-afcertamed, and its oped uncertain. If we recur to 


the origin of the drama-in Greece, it is to be traced to the 
Bacchants, who, with faces disfigured or difguifed by the lees 


_ of wme, indulged the moft offenfive ribaldty. Bacchus was, 


however, an Indian deity, and may have, with his name and 


attributes, brought this mode of ‘entertainment alfo from In- 
doftan. But this foundation is too infecure to reft on; for the 


arama, either:in words or action; is one of the earlieft wae 
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of the rudeft race, and we may trace it from the figured dancey 
expreflive of peculiar ideas, to the more regular pantomime, 
reprefenting fucceffive ideas and actions, the fimple dialogue, 
or a feries of connected fcenes. In the play before us, we have 
not only connected {cenes, but a regular ftory, the peripztia 
or change of fortune, the cataftrophe, and the machinery of 
malicious and benevelent fpirits, which are fuitably employed, 
and introduced only where there is a § nodus dignus vindice.’ 
{t abounds alfo with many natural, many affeCting incidents ; 
and if fome parts are not within the bounds of cobaliiies, ac- 
cording to our more enlightened ftate of knowledge, it muft 
be remembered that Calidas wrote to thofe who believed that 
the various fpirits had powers and _ inclinations fuch as he re- 
prefented them. Calidas was reprefented in the eaftern meta- 
phorical language, as the bridegroom of poetry, the daughter 
of Valmic, educated by Vyafa. Valmic and YV yafa are ancient 
Indian poets of great efteem, whofe works Calidas is fuppofed 
to have revifed and corre€ted. The hero of our prefent play 
is placed in the chronological tables of the Bramins in the 
twenty-firft generation after the flood; and their chronology 
is not. impeached, in this part at leaft, of their computations. 
—We hall fubjoin the outline of the ftory, to elucidate our re- 
marks, and the paflages which we {hall tranfcribe. 

Dufhmanta, emperor of India, hunting in the facred groves, 
fees Sacontala, the daughter of Caufica, ‘a pious prince ofx- 
tenfive power, eminent in devotion and in arms,’ by a celeftial 
nymph. Sacontala iseducated by Canna, a venerable hermit, near 
whofe habitation the king fees her, and is immediately ena- 
moured: fhe yields to his requefts, and they are married accord- 
ing to the ceremony called Ghandarva, peculiarly adapted to 
her holy origin, and by which alone their union was lawful, 
After fome delay, the king returns to his capital without his 
wife, feemingly becaufe the holy Canna was not yet apprized 
of the marriage. While Sacontala grieves for the abfence of 
her hufband, fhe is inattentive to the claims of hofpitality, and 
offends the.‘ choleric Dufarvas,’ a malignant genius, who de- 
nounces againft her this dreadful fentence, that the man whom 
fhe loves with fuch great ardour, when he fees her next, fhall 
forget her, ‘as a man returned to his fenfes forgets the words 
which he uttered during his intoxication.’ He is afterwards in 
fome degree reconciled, but cannot recal his fentence. _ He 
mitigates it, however, by limiting the king’s forgetfulnefs to 
the time he fhall fee the ring which he had given her. 

On the return of Canna, Sacontala, ignorant of this fe- 
‘vere denunciation, and now pregnant, goes to her hufband, 
who, according to the fentence, difowns her. She is advifed 
by her attendants, to whom the imprecation was known, to 
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fhow Dufhmanta the ring. On looking at her finger fhe 
finds it gone, and it is fuppofed it dropped in the river wher 
fhe drew fome water. ‘The king continues in the fame for- 
getfulnefs, and fhe is carried away by a good genius, ‘ a body 
of light in a female fhape.’ 

Dufhmanta, notwithitandimg the power of the fpell, is uneafy, 
and feems at times to renrember that Sacontala deferved his 
notice ; but is not reftored to his former memory till the ring 
x8 brought by fome officers, who difcovered a fifherman felling 
it. He found it ina fith, and the name of the king which was 
on it led to’ the difcovery. Sacontala was, however, not to 
be found, till the king returning from the prefence of ‘ the God 
of T hunder,” by whom he was: commiflioned to fight with, and 
deftroy the evil demons, {topped om the mountain Ghandarvas; 
where he faw an intraétable child, who would only play with, 
and could tame the fion’s whelp. In this child, Dufhmanta 
faw the diftinguifhing marks of royalty and power, and dif- 
covéred that he wasa defcendent of Puru, from whom his own 
lineage was derived. He foon finds that the child is his own 
fon, and Sacontala, who is near, prefently appears; the ter- 
mination, according to the ftri€t rules of poetical juftice, is 
happy. 

This play, like almoft every eaftern poem, is an Secmasivecie 
mixture of beauties and faults; but the beauties are, we think, 
unufually predominant. ‘The deity introduced is the fon of 
Brama, who is himfelf defcended, and not exifting from eter- 
nity ; but the god of thunder is not particularly pointed out. 
He cannot, according to the Indian mythology, be the fupreme 
being, as Dufhmanta was made to $ fit on half his throne.” The 
name Divefpetir, fo near to Diefpater, is fufpicious ; and we 
fhould have thought it more fo, if the tranflator had not told 
us that he firft rendered this play into Latin, ‘ which is more 
convenient for a fcrupulous imterlineary verfion,’ from the San- 
{crit, than any modern language.’ If this be not an Indian 
word, our author might have by miftake tranfcribed from one 
line rather than another. That the defeendants of the deity 
converfed occafionally with men is admitted, but*that mee 
were ever introduced to the fupreme Being, or that a mortal 
fhould be commiffioned to do what the deity feemingly could 
not perform, is totally contradictory to the Indian fentiments. 
The Divefpetir, or the God of Thunder, muft confequently be 
a fubordinate power. 

The language, as may be expected, is highly figurative, but 
much of the beauty depends on the peculiarities of the plants 
fo often mentioned, and-to which different a€tions are fo often 


compared. Some ‘few notes to explain thefe allufions would 
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be often neceflary. Perhaps we might find fome improprieties 
in this refpect, if we were more intimately acquainted with 
the objects, as we do in thofe comparifons with which we are 
familiar. It is furely, for inftance, not natural to defcribe the 
antelope when chafed, paufing through fatigue, to nibble the 
grafs with his mouth ha/f opened. Yet our author foon, com- 
penfates for this little inaccuracy by the beauty of the following 
defcription of rapid fpeed. Each paffage is in the firft fcene 
of the play between Dufhmantaand his charioteer, in the facred 
grove. 4 | 


‘ He could not efcape.. The horfes were not even touched ‘by 
the clouds of duft which they raifed ; they toffed their manes, ereét- 
ed their ears, and rather glided than gallopped over the fmooth 
plain, 

‘ Dufom. They foon out ran the fwift antelope. Obje&s which, 
from their diftance, appeared minute, prefently became larger : 
what was really divided, feemed united, as we patted ; and what 
was in truth bent, feemed ftraight. So fwift was the motion of the 


wheels, that, nothing, for many moments, was either diftant or 
near.’ 


The following paffage, defcriptive of thofe cireumftances 
which diftinguifh thefe holy fpots, deferves attention, as it il- 
luftrates the religion of thefe holy Bramins. 


‘ Dufom. [Looking on all fides.| ‘That we are near the dwelling- 
place of: pious hermits, would clearly have appeared, even if it had 
not been told. 

‘ Ghar. By what marks ? 

‘ Dufobm. Do you not obferve them? See under yon trees the 
hallowed grains which have been fcattered on the ground, while 
the tender female parrots were feeding their unfledged young in 
their pendent neft. Mark in other places the fhining pieces of po- 
lifhed ftone which have bruifed the oily fruit of the facred Ingudi. 
Look at the young fawns, which, having acquired confidence in 
man, and accuftomed themfelves to the found of his voice, frifk at 
pleafure, without varying their courfe. Even the furface of the 
river is reddened with lines of confecrated bark, which float down 
its ftream. Look agains the roots of yon trees are bathed in the 
waters of holy pools, which quiver as the breeze plays upon them ; 
and the glowing luftre of yon frefh leaves is obfcured, for a time, 
by {moke that rifes from oblations of clarified butter. See too, 
where the young roes graze, without apprehenfion from our ap- 
proach, on the lawn before yonder garden, where the tops of the 
facrificial grafs, cut for fome religious rite, are {prinkled around.’ 


Again: the following is a defcription of Sacontala, whofe 
hermit’s drefs is compofed of a mantle of ‘ woven bark.’ 


C 3 . Dufom. 
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‘ Dufom, No; her charms cannot be hidden, even though a 
tObe of intertwifted fibres be thrown over her fhoulders, and con- 
ceal a part of her bofom, like a veil of yellow leaves enfolding a 
radiant flower. ‘The water lily, though dark mofs may fettle on 
its head, is neverthelefs beautiful ; and the moon with dewy beams 
is rendered yet brighter by its black fpots. The bark itfelf acquires 
elegance from the features of a girl with antelope’s eyes, and ra- 
ther gugments than diminifhes my ardour. Many are the rough 
ftalks which fupport the water lily ; but many and exquifite are the 
bloffoms which hang on them.’ 


_ The defcription of Sacontala, when emaciated by the anxiety 
oecafioned by love, is no lefs expreflive. 


« Dufom. [Afide.| Ah! fhe feems much indifpofed. What can 
have been the fatal caufe of fo violent a fever ?—It is what my 
heart fuggefts? Or—{Mufing.] I am perplexed with doubts.— 
The medicine extracted from the balmy Usira has been applied, [ 
fee, to her bofom : her only bracelet is made of thin filaments from 
the ftalks of a water lily, and even that is loofely bound on her arm. 
Yet, even thus difordered, fhe is exquifitely beautiful.—Such are 
the hearts of the young! Love and the fun equally inflame us ; 
but the feorching heat of fummer leads not equally to happinefs with 
ahe ardour of youthful defires.’ 





< Dufom. [ Afide.] Moft true. Her forehead is parched; her 
neck droops; her wafte is more flender than before; her fhoulders 
languidly fall; her complexion is wan; fhe refembles a Madhavi. 
creeper, whofe leaves are dried by a fultry gale: yet, even thus 
transformed, fhe is lovely, and charms my foul.’ 


It is a moft beautiful image of the effects of anxiety, when 
Dufhmanta obferves that ‘the golden bracelet has fallen again 
and again on his wrift, and been replaced on his emaciated 
arm.’ 

We have felected our fpecimens of the defcriptive imagery 
of this play from the beginning, as they occurred, becaufe there 
are frequent repetitions. ‘Ihe ideas taken from vifible objects 
and thofe of a fingle {pot muft be neceffarily confined, and the 
eyes of a beautiful woman muft be conftantly compared with 
thofe of the antelope, when nothing more advantageous offers 
for a comparifon. 

The religion is undoubtedly the more pure fyftem of the an- 
cient Hindus. It breathes nothing but calm meditation, 
benevolence, and piety, in fome degree difgraced by volun- 
tary feclufion, a feclufion, however, which does not preclude 
returning to fociety, or the performance of the moft important 


* focial duties; ‘and by the moft rigid voluntary punifhment to 


obtain the favour of the deity. -On Dufhmanta’s return from 
pie Heaven, 
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¥feaven, he obferves a Fakir (a YOgi) ‘ motionlefs as a pollard, 
holding his thick bufhy hair, and fixing his eyes on the folar 
orb.’ Mark, fays Matali, a good genius, “¢ his body is half co- 
vered with a white ant’s edifice, made of raifed clay: the fkin 
of a {nake fupplies the place of his facerdotal thread, and part 
of it girds his loins; a number of knotty plants encircle and 
wound his neck, and furrounding bird’s nefts almoft conceal 
his fhoulders.’ I bow, fays Dufhmanta, ‘ to a man of his au- 
{tere devotion.” Buta more pleafing picture of devotion oc- 
curs in the departure of Sacontala from the facréd grove. We 
fhall tranfcribe a part of the fcene. 


‘ Can. May thou be cherifked by thy hufband, as Sarmiffitha 
was cherifhed by Yayati! Mayft thou bring forth a fovereign of 
the world, as fhe brought forth Puru! 

. © Gaut. This, my child, is not a mere benediGions it isa boon 
actually conferred. 

“ Can, My beft beloved, come and walk with me round the fa- 


crificial fire——[They all advance.] May thefe fires preferve thee? . 


Fires which {pring to their appointed ftations on the holy hearth, 
and confume the confecrated wood, while the frefh blades of my- 
fterious Cufa lie fcattered around them !'—Sacramental fires, which 
deftroy fin with the rifing fumes of clarified butter !—f{Sacontala 
walks vith folemnity round the hearth.| Now fet out, my darling, 
on. thy aufpicious journey.—[ Looking round.] Where are the atten- 
dants, the two Mifras ? 
© Exter Sarngarava and Saradwata. 
‘ Both. Holy fage, we are here. 
* Can. My fon Sarngarava, fhow thy fifter her way. 
‘ Sarn. Come, damfel.— [They all advance. 
‘ Can, Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed foreft; ye trees, in 
which the fylvan goddeffes have their abodes hear, and proclaim, 
that Sacontala is going to the palace of her wedded lord; fhe who 
drank not, though thirfty, before you were watered ; fhe who crop- 
ped not, through affeGtion for you, one of your frefh. leaves, though 
fhe would have been pleafed with fuch an ornament for her locks ; 
fhe whofe chief delight was in the feafon when your branches are 
f{pangled with flowers ! 
* Chorus of inviffble Wocdnymphs. a 
' € May her way be attended with profperity! May propitious 
breezes fprinkle, for her delight, rhe odoriferous duft of rich blof- 
foms! May pools of clear water, green with the leaves of ‘the 
lotos, refrefh her as fhe walks; and may fhady branches be her 
defence from the fcorching funbeams ! [ 4// lifen with admiration. 
‘ Sarn. Was that the voice of the Cécila withing a happy jour- 
ney ,to Sacontala ?——- Or did the nymphs, who are allied to the 
pious inhabitants of thefe woods, repeat the warbling of the mufi- 
cal bird, and makes its greeting their own, | 
C4 * Gaut. 
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« Gaut. Dayghter, the fylvan goddeffes, who love their kindred 
hermits, have wifhed you profperity, and are entitled to humble 
thanks,’ [ Sacontala walks round, bowing to the nymphs. 


The defcription of the Indian elyfium is curious, but an 
incongruous mixture of corporeal and fpiritual images, of al- 
legory and realities. ‘ It becomes indeed pure fpirits to feed 
on balmy air, in a foreft blooming with the trees of life, to 
bathe in rills, died yellow with the golden duft of the lotos, 
and to fortify their virtue in the myfterious bath; to medi- 
tate in caves, the pebbles of which are unblemifhed gems; and, 
to re{train their paflions, though nymphs of exquifite beauty 
frolick round them.’ 

Dufhmanta is reprefented as a pattern of heroifm and piety, 
as a good man, a benevolent prince, a dutiful fon, and a faith- 
ful (faithful as far as he acted from himfelf) !over. In the 
following {cenes he almoft realizes the modern patriotic ideas, 
that kings are only the fervants of the ftate; and this play, if it 
be really genuine, is at leaft a proof that monarchy, in the early 
ftage of fociety in Indoftan, was not oppreffive. Sacontala was 
alfo written for the entertainment, probably the inftruction, of 
a king. 


‘ Enter Dufobmanta, Madhavya, and Attendants. 

© Dufom. [Looking oppreffed with bufine/s.| Every petitioner hav- 
ing attained juftice, is departed happy; but kings who perform 
their duties confcientioufly are afflicted without end.—The anxiety 
of acquiring dominion gives extreme pain ; and when it is firmly 
eftablifhed, the cares of fupporting the nation inceffantly harafs the 
fovereign; as a large umbrella, of which a man carries the ftaff 
in his own hand, fatigues while it fhades him. 

* Behind the feenes. May the king be victorious ! 

“ Two Bards repeat ftanzas. 

‘ Firft Bard. Thou feekeft not thy own pleafure: no; it is for 
the people that thou art haraffed from day today. Such, when 
thou walt created, was the difpofition implanted in thy foul! Thus 
a branchy tree bears on his head the fcorching fun-beams, while his 
broad fhade allays the fever of thofe who feek fhelter under him. 

* Second Bard. When thou wieldeft the rod of juftice, thou 
bringeft to order all thofe who have deviated from the path of vir- 
tue : thou biddeft contention ceafe : thou waft formed for the pre 
{ervation of thy people: thy kindred poffefs, indeed, confiderable 
wealth ; but fo boundlefs is thy affection, that all thy fubjeéts are 
confidered by thee as thy kinfmen. 

‘ Dufbm. (Liftening | That fweet poetry refrefhes me after the 
toil of giving judgements and public orders.’ 


Sacontala is reprefented as fond and faithful. Profperity 
fhe bears with-moderation, and adverfity with refolution. But 
| may 
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may we be allowed'to add, that female difpofitions are not vae 
ried by climate or manners? A little jealoufy, vented in a 
farcaftic remark, fhows that’ European and Afiatic ladies are 
not effentially different, when agitated by apprehenfion, doubt, 
or fufpicion. | 

The hermits are holy men, eminent for patient virtues, yet 
they are faid ‘to conceal within their bofoms a fcorching 
flame, as carbuncles are naturally cool to the touch; but, if 
the rays of the fun have been imbibed by them, they burn the 
hand.’ If molefted they feem not unable to repel force by 
force, but the piety of Dufhmanta prevents him from attack- 
ing them, and 47s heroifm proteéts them during his ftay in 
the foreft. 

Madhavya is ftyled a buffoon, and we eagerly wifhed to fee 
a fpecimen of his courtly character in an early and uncorrupted 
age. He is reprefented as a Bramin, the companion of Dufh- 
manta, brought up by his mother, as her own fon, to be his 
playfellow, and divert him in his childhood. Madhavya is 
allowed to reprefent the king, when in the conflict between 
love and duty, he wifhes to ftay in the foreft with Sacontala, 
and is fummoned to attend the queen on the ufual folemnity 
of his advancement. He is humorous, occafionally fhrewd 
and farcaftic, but, in general, a lively good-humoured mo- 
ralift, not unlike the Touchftone of,our own Shakfpeare. Let 
us extract a fpecimen of his fententious reflections. | 


« SCENE, a Plain, with royal Pavilions on the Skirt of the Foreft, 
‘ Madbavya. [Sighing and lamenting.) Strange recreauon 
this!--Ah me! Iam wearied to death_—My royal friend has an 
unaccountable tafte-—What can I think of a king fo paffionately 
fond of chafing unprofitable quadrupeds ?—** Here runs an ante- 
lope !—there goes a boar!’”"—-Such is our only converfation.— 
Even at noon, in exceffive heat, when not a tree in the foreft has 
a fhadow under it, we muft be fkipping and prancing about, like 
the beafts whom we follow.—Are we thirfty ? We have nothing 
to drink but the waters of mountain torrents, which tafte of burned 
ftones and mawkifh leaves. —Are we hungry? We muft greedily 
devour lean venifon, and that commonly roafted to a ftick.— 
Have I a moment’s repofe at night >—My flumber is difturbed by 
the din of horfes and elephants, or by the fons of flave-girls hal- 
Wwoing put, ‘* More venifon, more venifon !”—Then evinces a cry 
that pierces my ear, Away to the foreft, away !—Nor are thefe 
only my grievances : frefh pain is now added to the {mart of my 
firft wounds; for, while we were feparated from our king, who 
was chafing a foolifh deer, he entered, I find, yon lonely place, 
and there, to my infinite grief, faw a certain girl, called Sacon- 
tala, the daughter of a hermit: from that moment not a word 
ef returning to the city !—Thefe diftrefling thoughts have kept 
; ; my 
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my eyes open the whole night.—Alas ! when fhall we return ?-—~ 
I cannot fet eyes on my beloved friend Dufhmanta fince he fet 
his heart on taking another wife.—[Svepping afide amd looking. } 
Oh ! there he is, How changed !—He carries a bow, indeed, but 
for his diadem a garland of wood-flowers.—He is advancing: I 
muft begin my operations. [He fands leaning on a ftaff.) Let me 
thus take a moments reft.— [ Aloud. 
‘ Dufbmanta enters, as de fcribed. 

* Dufom. [Afde, fghing,| My darling is not fo eafily attaine 
able; yet my heart affumes confidence from the manner in which 
fhe feemed affected: furely, though our love has not hitherto 
profpered, yet the inclinations of us both are fixed on our unions 
{Swiling.} Thus do lovers agreeably beguile themfelves, when 
all the powers of their fouls are intent on the objects of their de- 
fire !—But am J beguiled ? No; when fhe caft her eyes even on 
her companions, they fparkled with tendernefs; when fhe mov- 
ed her graceful arms, they dropped, as if languid with love ; 
when her friend remonftrated againft her departure, fhe {poke 
angrily—All this was, no doubt, on my account.—Oh! how 
’ quick fighted is love in difcerning his own advantages ! 

‘ Madh. [Bending down, as before.| Great prince! my hands 
are unable to move ; and it is with my lips only that J can mute 
ter a blefling on you. May the king be victorious ! 

* Dufom. [Looking at him and fmiling.] Ah} what has crippled 
thee, friend Madhavya ? 

‘ Madh. You ftrike my eye with your own hand, and then afk 
what makes it weep. 

* Dufom. Speak intelligibly. I know not what you mean. 

* Madb. Look at yon vétas tree bent double in the river. Is 
it crooked, J pray, by its own act, or by the force of the ftream ? 

‘ Dufom, It is bent, I fuppofe, by the current, 

‘ Madb. So am I by your majetty. 

‘ Dufom. How fo, Madhavya? 

‘ Madb. Does it become you, I pray, to leave the great affairs 
of your empire, and fo charming a manfiou as your palace, for 
the fake of living here like a forefter ? Can you hold a council 
In a wood ? I, who am a reverend Brahmin, have no longer the 
ufe of my hands and feet : they are put out of joint by my run- 
ning all day long after dogs and wild beafts. Favour me, I en- 
treat, with your permiffion to repofe but a fingle day. 

« Dufom. [Afide.] Such are this poor fellow’s complaints’; 
whilf I, when I think of Canna’s daughter, have as little relith 

‘ for hunting ashe. How can I brace this bow, and fix 2 fhaft in 
the ftring, to fhoot at thofe beautiful deer who dwell in the fame 
groves with my beloved, and whofe eyes derive luftre from hers ? 

‘ Madb, [Looking ftedfaftly at the hing.] What {cheme is your 
royal mind ome! I have been cryin 8, I ind, in a wildernefs, 


7 * Dufom, 
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* Dujom. I think of nothing but the gratification of my old 


friend’s wifhes. 

© Madb. [Foyfully.] Then may the king live long. 

[Rifing, but counterfeiting fecblenefin 

“ Dufhm, Stay ; and Irften to me attentively. : 

‘ Madb. Let the king command. miele 

© Dufom. When you have taken repofe, I thall want your af- 
fiftance in another bufinefs, that will give you no fatigue. - 

« Médb. Oh ! what can that be, unlefsit be eating rice-pudding. 

* Dufbm. You fhall know in due time.’ 


_ The other charaters are not of great importance; but the 
humours of the officers, who detect the fifhermen felling the 
ring, remind us of what we omitted to obferve. The play is 
faid to be written in pure Sanfcrit, at leaft this is the language 
of the principal perfonages: the females {peak a fofter diale& 
of this language, the Pracrit, and the common people, the pe- 
culiar language of their province. ‘This is not uncommon in 
the dramatie works of Europe, from Plautus to Moliére, ana 
fome of the modern Italian comedies. In England, provincial 
diale€ts are only introduced to add to the humour of the fcene. 
We mutt now leave this play, which we have found parti- 
cularly interefting. We need not, we think, apologife for the 
length of our article. It was neceffary to attend to a ftranger 
with fome care, not to violate the laws of hofpitality, parti- 
cularly when we found him fo defervirig of our attention. We 
have examined this drama with more care, as it is profeffedly 
defcriptive of a people whofe early manners were imper- 
fedtly known, and of a religion and cuftoms which, in their 
progreffive communication, feem to have had an extenfive in- 
fluence. In this view, we have chofen to confider it, rather 
than to eftimate its merits by the rules of Ariftofle; yet, as we 
have hinted, this play is more regular in its conftruction than 
we could have fufpected, and by a very little alteration, as is 
fuggefted in the preface, might be brought with advantage on 
the ftage. In our extracts we have given fufficient proofs of 
its merit, and we can only add our thanks to the tranflator for 
bringing it within the fphere of our attention. Our fufpicions, 
however, are fcarcely quieted, for oriental manners and ori- 
ental imagery may be eafily imitated. ° 





The Galaxy. Confifting of a Variety of Sacred and other Poetry. 
The Whole original and new. By W. Belcher, and others, 
4to. 12s. Boards. Evans. 1790. , 


WE know not with what propriety the whole of this cal- 
Y  Je€tion ¢an be faid to be mew, when one of the poems 


jn its title-page is annoynced as the fecond edition: but yo 
ird 
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third poffibly the editor will explain the difficulty. It 18 
entitled the je ne fcai quoi, and indeed entirely mew to us, as 
we believe it is to our readers. The Lilliputian meafure 1s 
adopted, becaufe ‘ that twice two {truck the author as con- 
taining a compact terfenefs, and on confideration accorded; as 
being as true and perfect as any our tongue affords; refem- 
bling a little man whe fupplies his defe& in fize by his agi- 
Jity.’ It begins thus, 
| O Mufe! relate 
The drift of fate. 


But this fhould not be ftyled original: it is an evident plae 
jarifm of the metrical argument prefixed to the third book 
of Parnell’s tranflation of Homer’s Battle of the Frogs and 


Mice. 


© Dire Gamma relates 
The work of the Fates.’ 


That the author’s talents are better adapted, and would ap- 
pear to more advantage in celebrating the exploits of thofe 
four-footed heroes, in proclaiming the praife of a Meridarpax 
rather than a Hector, none, we truft, will deny after peruf- 
ing the following lines: 


* What burfting fhells Heapt carnage made 
Mix hells with hells ! By dazzling blade, 
Nature aghatt They, hand to hand, 
Miftakes the blaft, Exceed command, 
Fears left the ball , Wedg’d ranks o’erturn 
To chaos fall ; And glorious burn ; 
Whilft the fky lours _ And hurrying on, 
With torrent-fhow’rs The battle won, 

As the cracks tear The ramparts tread, 
The hurtled hair, Alive and dead, 

And powder’s blaze Midf& lightnings fpring 
Flings livid rays On conqueft’s wing, 
And hideous fray To mount the breach 
Blots out the day. | _ And thunders reach, 
Then, fet the foul, And rufhing in 

War’s rage controul, With furious din 

And with one fire, _ The foe they rout 
The onfet dire, With mingled fhout 
With bay’ nets fixt And rais’d on high 
Flefh blood brain mixt The banners fly.’ 


This, though to be fure very terrible, is partly intelligible: 
the reft of the poem is by no means fo clear, and we are to- 
tally at a lofs to guefs what the author’s drift in this je ne /gai 
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gio could be, unlefs it was to adapt the compofition to the 
title. —The fermon is indeed moft admirably fuited to the text! 
The firft ftar in this poetical conftellation is, we appre- 

hend, Mr. Belcher: who prefents us witha dozen facred odes. 

They are entirely formed out of the Pfalms of David, con- 

denfed and reduced by a fort of chemical procefs to that num- 

ber: their fubftance and marrow is affimilated and jumbled to- 

ether by.means of a Carmen, Antiphony, and Unifon. But, 

notwithftanding thefe fine names, and the eftablifhed credit of 
the royal Pfalmift, we fufpect the reader will not fo greatly 

admire this performance as the author himfelf appears to do; 

nay, we queftion whether he will prefer it to the ancient ver- 
fion of maifters Hopkins and Sternhold. 


‘ Blefi’d, O ble/s'd be the Lord 
By the children of men, 
Who remember’d his word ; 

. And the earth join Amen,’ 


If the lines above of Mr. Belcher are allowed to vie in fim- 
plicity with many happy paflages in his predeceflors’ verfion,. 
the following, in fublimity and obfcurity, which, with Mr. 
Burke, we allow to be often its efficient caufe, is exceeded 
by few paflages, as far as we can recolleét, in Chrononho- 
tonthologos or Hurlothrumbo. 


“ Winds the tofling deep deform, 
God blows th’ etherial furnaces and wings the roaring ftorm. 
Your city theme of ev’ry tongue, 
Joy the Jift’ning ftrangers feiz’d 
That it bright like Phebus hung ; 
How to find it true they’re pleas’d.’ 


The next luminary is Hannah Rowe; who treats us with 
a © Pindaric poem, confifting of verfified felections from the 
Revelation of St. John.’ What a fubject for a mufe of fire ? 
How mutt expectation be wound up to the higheft pitch at the 
fublime idea of the Theban fwan urging his lofty flight in 
conjunction with the eagle of Patmos? But, alas! our old 
friends, whofe verfion of the royal Pfalmift’s Lyrics. often 
thrilled our infant ears with eanatel delight, recurred fo fre- 
quently to our imaginations, as to damp in a great meafure 
the ardour of our minds. 


‘* To God be glory and the Lamb, divine, 

And bleffings, honour, pow’r for evermore combine.” 
All, all hail the mighty when, 
Each ftring vibrates,each breath {wells the wonderful dmen.’ 
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It is, however, but fair to obferve, that in the fublime-ob~ 
cure fhe is not inferior to.Mr. Belcher. ‘Io prove which, we 
fhall give part of the defcription of the myftic Jerufalem : every 
page, however, would afford a fpecimen. 


* Twelve gates maffy it defend 

And afar a luftre fend : 

Front three the eaft 

And on matin funbeams featft, 

Face three the chilly north 

Play with the flafhy fires he bringeth forth, 

Three bafking in the fultry South 

Flames fcatter like a furnace-mouth, 

Three rays receive of placid weft 

And with the morn the prize contef. flong, 
Cubits twelve times thoufand twelve, the fencing wall was 
Tall, majeitic, glaffy, ttrong ; | 

Each bafe of rock on high confpicuous grav’d . 

With the Lamb’s apoftles twelve, and finful nations fav’d.” 


An anonymous writer, whofe modefty, we fuppofe, does 
‘not permit him to feparate his luminous effufions from the ge- 
neral blaze, prefents us with what he ftyles, Free Verfions of 
Some Paflages of the Prophets and other Scripture Writers. 
Of this freedom a curious fpecimen occurs in a paraphrafe on 
fome verfes in the twenty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah. 


© God faith, a fpirit with terrific ftride 
Shall banifh hymen’s feegs, the bridegroom and the bride ; 
A whirlwind fhall go forth and o’er the feas and mountains 
ride 
© The world fhall be furcharg’d with bloated flain, 
That not the jaws of death and tomb fhall them contain 5 
The corpfes fhall be horrible, fhall filth and dung remain. 


' « Ye fhepherds, howl, and lift a hideous cry, 
Like joyous failors fhout and wayward gambols try, 
‘Hail, hail, upon a pleafant gale, to hell’s broad harbour fly.’ 


- ~The laft line is moft exquifite! It recals the predi€tion of 
‘the Popifh doctors (we quote from Triftram Shandy’s autho- 
“tity), relative to Martin Luther, who, they foretold ‘by con- 
“fulting the horofcope, § muft die curfing and blafpheming, 
with the blaft of which his foul failed before the wind into the 
lake of hell fire.’”The ‘ pleafant gate,” however, makes it truly 
original.—-A feparate collection of poems,.on various fubjects, 
among which is the Lilliputian Epic, concludes this work; ~ 
aud .we kaow not which to admire moft, the profane or the 


_ facred poems. — From the fimilarity of ftyle, indeed, we are 
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almoft tempted to think that they are the literary bantlings of 
Mr. Belcher, Mrs. Rowe, and the gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for our laft quotation: but we cannot’ fuppofe their 
modefty would have allowed them thus to compliment them- 
felyes in the preface to the latter. 


« Borne as we have been on the wings of Pindarifm to the 


milky way, and, rioted as we have done in the luxury of that 
immenfe dairy, whilf 


‘‘ Immortal pleafures round her fwimming eyes did dance.” 
Yet, foon after, it is faid: 


* With the former part of our work, we have finifhed our ca- 
reer of the peculiar temerity of combining facred ftrains with 
Pindaric numbers: wherein we mutt incur the cenfure even of 
thofe well acquainted with the hallowed birth of the Mafe, for 
attending her to the facred fountains whence it is univerfally ac- 
knowledged that fhe fprumg, though fhe is now banifhed from 
her ancient domains, and efpecially for accoutring her in medera 
habiliments and arranging her offspring in rank and file.” 


What is meant by £ rank and file,’ we pretend not to fay; 
and asthe authors probably know better than we do, fhall 
leave it to their own illuftration. We only contend that 
the two {pecies of poetry, now prefented to the public, are in 
fome refpe& alter et idem, and either originate from the fame 
ingenious writers, or others blefled with a ftriking fimilarity 
of genius. . . 





Reflections on the Caufes and probable Confequences of the late 
Revolution in France; with a View of the Ecclefiaftical and 
Civil Conftitution of Scotland, and of the Progre/s of its Agri- 

culture and Commerce. Tranflated from a Series of Letters, 
written originally in French, and dedicated to the National 
Affembly, by Monf. B—de. 80. 35: 6a. Boards. Cadell. 

_ 41799. 
HE author of thefe Letters is a friend to the revolutions 
he traces its caufes with candour and accuracy, and exa- 
mimes the confequences with precifion. We think, however, 
that he wrote very early, while the conduét of the national 
aflembly was truly patriotic, while they adhered to the in- 
ftrudtions of their conftituents, and while there was reafon to 
expe&t that they would eftablifh fubordination, regularity, 
and equality between the national precepts and expenditure. 

But more + fe a year has elapfed fince promifes of this kind 

were made, and they are yet diftant from being fulfill- 

‘ed. In hort, we may now fay, nearly in the words of — 
i author, 
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‘author, in his addrefs to the national aflembly, ‘ You have nei« 


ther fecured the glory of the fovereign, mor gained immorta- 
lity for yourfelves ; in the flort fpace of a few months you 
have invefted a numerous people with the rights of humanity,’ 
—and you have made them miferable. 

In the firft letter, our author offers fome apology for the 
exceffes of a mob, intoxicated with draughts which they had 
not fuflicient ftrength of mind to bear. ‘The following ‘ al- 
lowance’ {eems to {how that thefe Letters were written in the. 


mfancy of the revolution. 


© That people’ among whom J at prefent refide, view our tran{- 
actions with more candour. Notwithftanding the ancient rival- 


‘fhip of the two nations, and ‘the recent injuries they may have 


received, the conduét of the affembly of France, among the 
more enlightened part of the community, meets with great ap- 
probation. The ftability of our infant conffitution is that alone 


‘concerning which they entertain a doubt. They freely acknow- 


ledge, that if the bleflings’of a limited government be already 
fecured in France, they have been procured at an eafier rate than 
in Britain. Nor are they unwilling to allow, that the cant and 


-hypocrify of their patriots in the reignof Charles I. greatly ob- 


fcure the luftre of their characters, and diminifh that admiration 
which their virtues may claim from pofterity. Their ftruggles for 


iberty continued for feveral reigns ; they were attended with 


mifchiefs: infinitely greater ; and, in their confequences, they 
have been, perhaps, lefs beneficial. In no nation, of which 
hiftory affords any information, do we find a victory over arbi- 


.trary power, either fo eafily obtained, or fo decifive in its effects, 
_Thofe who have had the conduct of affairs, inftead of being 


thwarted in their defigns, have been urged to the enterprize, 


by the almoft unanimous call of a whole people. In framing 


anew conttitution, they are allowed freely to profit by the expe- 
rience of other countries ; 10 improve on the models of freedom which 
thefe have conftru@ed. If no finifter accident obftruct their pro- 


‘grefs, and obfcure the glorious profpeét’ before them, a fyftem 


of the moft perfec liberty that has ever obtained mae men, 


“will be the refult of their Iabours. 


* Few will deny, that the abilities of thofe in the direction of 


‘affairs are equal to their fituation. Without the partiality of a 


Frenchman, I might affirm, that no country can boaft of a great- 
er number of enlightened citizens than our own. It will be hap- 
py for our countrymen, and pofterity, if their capacity and know- 
ledge fhall be feconded with an ‘age fhare of integrity and vire 


’ tue,” 


The objection, that a certain portion of knowledge and vir- 


tue is neceflary to conftitute and maintain freedom, our ca 
or 
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thor oppofes with great propriety, by fhowing that France 
poffeffes a fufficient degree of each. He proves it, however, 
not from the conduct of the national affembly, but from the 
inftructions which they have overlooked, oppofed, or difre« 
garded. ‘Thefe, we own, breathe a {fpirit of candour atid 
knowledge, no lefs than judgment: it is neceflary therefore to 
difclaim every commendation of thefe, or of the aflembly. We 
fhall not be long in making our choice. Monf. B. who views, 
at the period of his writing, the documents of the electors and 
the conduct of thofe who were delegated, as fpeaking the fame 
language, draws a very flattering conclufion from the revolutions 
At this time we fufpe&t he would be of another opinion, for 
every fingle part of the picture which he draws from the chear- 
ful colours of hope, fo far from being realifed, would now be 
touched with the gloomy tints of defpair. Nothing, he thinks, 
can prevent the fuccefs of the patriots but the interference of 
other nations, and thefe he .confiders as differently engaged. 
He did not fee faétion under the veil of the noify orator in fa- 
vour of unanimity ; felfsintereft in the cloak of public zeal, or 
the wages of a foreign court dictating the feeming language of © 
patriotifm, Yet, whoever has viewed the conduct of the nas 
tional aflembly, with a wary eye, during the laft fix months; 
will at once recognife the reality of the picture. The events 
of the prefent year can be only gueifed at, but they probably 
will not be favourable to the prefent fyftem. 

Our author next proceeds in his tour to Scotland, and pays 
a very juit and proper tribute to the fpirit, the diligence, and 
the perfeverance of this northern race. It is, acai with 
Jefs juftice, that he confiders integrity as being a more uncom- 
mon ingredient, in the characters of the lower ranks than. in 
thofe ae a fuperior line. ‘The fanaticifm of the Scots he at- 
tributes in part to the gloomy character of their religion, and 
to the difputes refpecting patronage; for, while the common 
people have a right to choofe, they will prefer thofe whofe 
iyftem and opinions are nearly on a level with their own. This 
caufe operates lefs commonly than Monf. B. fuppofes, or its 
effects are not fo injurious, for the greater number of clergy- ° 
men in the diftant parts of Scotland are far from being the 
gloomy fanatics which he defcribes. “The church-government 
and the power of the elders are certainly neither eligible or 
advantageous; and we fufpect that there are fome traits of 
truth in the following reprefentation of their effects. 


« By perpetuating the errors of a barbarousfyftem, all men of edu 
cation and rank are difgufted with the religion of their country. 
It will always be as difficult for the human mind to feparate true 
religion from the unfeemly. garb fhe is madg to. wear, as to diftin- 
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guifh a venerable character under a ludicrous drefs. In this coun» 
try, therefore, that clafs of men begin almoft wholly to abandon 
public worfhip, which enthufiafm has rendered ridiculous; and 
to defpife thofe doctrines, the abfurdity of which have fhocked 
their underftanding. ‘To fuppofe. that a man of inquiry in Scot- 
Jand pays any regard to revelation, will hardly be deemed a com- 
pliment. -To prefume that he believes the orthodox notions of 
the ftricter clergy, will be received as the greateft infult to his uns 
derftanding. Many individuals of this clafs therefore launch into 
the dark and joylefs depths of Atheifm ; a fyftem, the principles 
of which are ted wild and uncertain to prove an adequate fupport 
of virtue. Butthe generality of men of fortune, poffefling lefs 
thought and erudition, content themfelves with indulging an un- 
reftrained licence of behaviour: they ridicule the fyftems of their 
country, without fabftituting in their room any fober rules for 
the direétion of life. In a word, the eftablifhed faith of this 
church, among the higher ranks, is as fincerely defpifed, as, 
among the lower orders, it is implicitly received. : The confe- 
- quences of thefe extremes are pernicious to both. The one clafs 
flies from religion with difguft ; the other defpifes morality as un- 
neceflary.. The errors of both arife from the fame caufe, an ob- 
ftinate adherence of the fanatical clergy to the dogmas of an an- 
tiquated creed, which doesnot enforce the obligations of virtue, 
mor accommodate itfelf to the rational ideas of an enlightened 
age.’ 

~ Tn the obfervations on the civil government of Scotland, our 
author’s remarks are clofely connected with the government of 
England; and, as the late revolution in France has'led us to 
ftudy and to admire the Englifh conftitution more diligently 
and fervently than before, fo this part of the work reminds us. 
of one of its peculiar excellencies; that, like a well contrived 
piece of machinery, it contains means to correct its own de- 
feéts, and no erroneous movement can long continue, with- 
out exciting the ballancing powers. If this was accidental, it 
is almoft miraculous; but, if defigned, as the abilities of the laft 
teformers lead us to believe, it muft raife the moft indignant 
feelings to hear the patriots of either kingdom confider the fci- 
ence of government as of late only, revealed almoft by infpi- 
ration. Our author feems to think that the feparate delibera- 
tion of each houfe of parliament, and the power of the com- 
mons in granting fupplies, impede the activity and prevent the 
fecrecy ‘of the national movements. But thefe effects only 
enfue when a war is unpopular, and the nation divided. Our 
late armaments fhow that, ina different fituation, activity and 
fecrecy are not incompatible with a limited government, or in- 
confiftent.with the feparate deliberations of lords and come 
7 mons. 
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mons. We may allow it ftill ‘to remain a problem, whe- 
ther a government may not be formed fuperior to any that has 
ever yet been beheld among men? fo far, however, we are 
able to conclude in the negative. | | 

The various circumftances that influenced the political goe 
vernment of Scotland, are related comprehenfively and accu- 
rately; and the caufes which have impeded the eftablifhment 
of a proper and adequate reprefentation of Scotland are pro- 
- perly pointed out. But we know many men of abilities and 
reflection, from that kingdom, by no means’ inimical’ to 
liberty, who, when they have witnefled the feptennial diforders 
of a contefted election, have almoft acknowledged that their 
éwn it the lefs: misfortunes Even our author is fcarcely‘ad- 
verfe to admitting, that thofe towns which have lately rofe to 
opulence and_importance, and are deprived of reprefentatives, 
are not materially injured; nor indeed can it be fo, while a 
numerous body of refpectable reprefentatives make laws. as 
much for themfelves as their own peculiar conftituents. -Fre- 
quent parliaments may perhaps be advantageous ; but Monf-B. 
fhould wait, before he commends the new contftitution on this 
fcore. ‘The national affembly feem not yet willing to diffolve 
themielves. + 

The legal jutifprudence of Scotland is the next fubjeG@of 
remark 5 and the defeé of the trial by jury, in fome inflances, 
particularly in civil caufes, as well as the political and perfonal 
bias of the judges, render it lefs eligible than the Be adopt- 
ed in England, with all its inconveniencies. e own that, 
while we have perfonally witneffed the condu& of the courts 
in Scotland, we have not been induced to commend this ‘ ftand- 
ing jury’ in a bench of judges, from whom an appeal is always 
difficult and expenfive, often impracticable; and who, from 
different confiderations, are not the warmeft fupporters of the 
liberty of the prefs: yet, in France, a jury in civil caufes has 
been rejected. 7 | 
- Our author, who feems to have travelled for the fake of 
general information, next adverts to the fyftem of agriculture 
in Scotland. Weare inclined to confider the general atten- 
tion beftowed it, to be owing to a different caufe from that 
pointed out by Monf. B. but, whatever be the fource, agri- 
culture is now purfued on amore fcientific fyftem, and with 
hore enlarged views in Scotland than in England. It is pur- 
fued only (we {peak in general) lefs extenfively. 


« Itis f{carcely poffible to afcertain the degree of cultivation to 
which Scotland may be advanced. The efforts of a free and in- 
duftrious people have always been rated high ; and thgy have al- 
ways furpaffed every computation. wee we confider ‘its. exemp- 
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tion from the poor-rates, from the exactions of the church, and 
from an increafe of the land-tax; burdens which, in England, 
hang as a dead weight upon the induftry and improvement of the 
country ; we are difpofed to look forward to a period, when thé 
agriculture of this kingdom will poffefs a decided fuperiority.’ 


As the Scots have been for fome time the moft {cientific 
gardeners in England, they may become the moft enlightened 
agriculturifts. We would attribute it to their faculty of patient 
thinking, cool obfervation, and fteady perfeverance : in each 
refpe&t the Scotchman feems to excel the Englifhman, though 
the latter excels the inhabitants of almoft every other country. . 
_ The fpirit of res io it and commerce in this northern 
diftri€&t claims our author’s warm commendation. Yet the 
fitheries, which will prove a-mine of wealth and national 
ftrength, we believe, but we fpeak under correction, were 
projected by Englifhmen, and at prefent in part fupported by 
them. ‘The manufactures of linen and cambrics fhould not. 
have been unnoticed. | 
_ But our author returns to government, and to that of Eng- 
land : like a bent fpring, he recovers with proportional elafti- 
city, and begins to examine the tares of decay, which he thinks 
are fown with the good feed, that has already grown up into 
the political fyftem of this country. The magnitude of Lon- 
don is connected with the power of its mob, which may, our 
author tkinks, deftroy the government. He is not aware that 
it is impoflible to appreciate the heterogeneous materials, of 
which this mafs is compofed: it is a rope of fand, which, ex- 
cept for plunder, will not draw a ftraw; and, with this, it 
will be foon fatisfied, for the defperate plunderer aims at pre- 
fent enjoyment. The immenfe fums of paper-money may end. 
in a national bankruptcy, and the anarchy which enfues ma 
lead to defpotifm. We cannot examine this caufe in, all the 
devious windings in which we may in-the enquiry'be en- 
tangled. It is enough to obferve, that this evil muft cure it- 
felf. Paper-money is neceflary in an enterprifing commercial 
ftate ; and, when commerce declines, can only be injurious ; 
but it will be the barometer of this laft event, and point out 
the decline of commerce: it is then time enough to be, on 
our guard. May not this fyftem be carried too far? Une. 
doubtedly ; but it is the diftenfion of a bubble, which every 
one fears to touchy it is a monfter which contains more in 
proportion, as it is already gorged. We know not the limits; 
but we are certain that they are diftant. Corruption is the 
hackneyed theme of'the gloomy politician ; but we have now 
the experience of half a century to convince us that civil li- 
berty has even increafed under it : fo ftrong is her conftitution 
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‘in England, that fhe flourifhes while furrounded with the moft 
deleterious poifon. We can fully agree, however, with our 
author in the following conclufion, and we may own that we 
think as he has fuppofed the Englifh in general to think, dif- . 
claiming, however, every kind of jealoufy on the fubject; re- 
gretting rather that a laudable “ fhould have been fo fa- 
tally fruftrated in the execution, for we would have rational 
liberty bounded only by the limits of the world. We glory 
in our own, and wifh every nation to drink of the fame falu- 
- brious fountain. 


‘ Thofe great events which are at prefent carrying on in France, 
feem to forebode a regeneration of the different governments of 
Europe. Britain however has, perhaps, leaft to hope from fuch 
achange. The fuperiority of its government to thofe eftablifhed 
in the furrounding nations, has impreffed the people with the idea 
of its perfection. Many of them imagine it to be the moft per- 
fe& plan of human policy. Long accuftomed to confider their 
conftitution as the admiration of the reft of the world, they will 
probably meditate no alteration in its form. While the feverity 
of defpotifm roufes other nations toa complete vindication of the 
rights of man; the time may arrive when England, which gave 
Europe the firft leffons of political wifdom, may find itfelf under 
a more corrupt government, than any of its neighbours, and may, 
in its turn, be called upon to profit by their example. Actuated 
by a fond predilection for their own political inftitutions, and 
ftung with jealoufy at the fudden enlargement of our ideas, feve- 
ral of the Englifh regard our patriots as the Quixots of legiflation, 
whe, from too violent an antipathy to monarchy, are levelling the 
neceflary diftinétions of fociety, and flying in the face of all juft 
fubordination. In this light they view the impropriation of the 
revenues of the dignified clergy; the prohibition of all the mini- 
fters of the crown from a feat in the legiflative affembly ; the de- 
priving the fovereign of the right of nominating the civil judges s 
and the intended abolition of that important branch of prerogative, 
which invefted him with the power of making peace and war. 
Thefe alterations fo far exceed their ideas of a perfect governe 
ment, that the moft enlightened and refpeétable citizens of France 
have incurred, from many, this fevere commentary on their con- 
duct, : 
«© Dum vitam ftulti vitia, in contraria currunt.” 


The laft fubject which we need ta notice is that of the church, 
and we may fhortly remark, that if it does not poffefs fufficient 
opulence to hold up riches and honours as the rewards of 
learning and virtue, the clergy will want thofe-incitements to 
‘each, which we wifh them to poflefs; for whatever may be 
the zeal of a few, we fear the many want fuch additional mo- 
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tives. The Englifh church may, perhaps, be too rich; but it 
will admit of very little curtailment, and that little fhould be 
employed in raifing the lower ranks. ‘The church of Scotland 


is too poor, and it may be proved by the neceflity there ap- 


ars to be af adding other objects to excite {pirit and emu- 
ation. The church of France will ftill be poorer. 
We mutt add, before we clofe this volume, that to a ge- 
nuine {pirit of impartial obfervation, our author appears to 
oin confiderable abilities, and a found judgment. He has 
ea fortunate alfo ina tranilator, whofe language feems equal- 
ly forcible and elegant. Of its fidelity, from fome minute 
circumftances, we have little doubt; though, without the ari- 
ginal before us, it is not eafy to afcertain his merits in this ref- 


pect with precifion. 


Due 





Plantarum Icenes, hadtenus inedita, plerumque ad Plantas in 
Herbario Linnean confervatas delineate. Audore Facobo 
Eduardo Smith, Fafciculus II, Folie. 11. 1s. in Boards. 
White and Son. 1790. : . 


| A® we explained at fome length our very refpedtable au~ 


thor’s defign; and defcribed the execution of the firft 
number in our Lxviith volume, p. 513, we fhall not repeat 
what we then obferved, but add only what occurs refpecting 
this new fafciculus. 

Its appearance, Dr. Smith remarks, has been retarded - 
yond his expectation; but that in future, if his health per 
mits, and the public indulgence continues, he purpofes to 
publifh two fafciculi every year. Plants, even from the Lin- 
nan collection, are fufficiently numerous ; but their number 
is increafed from the repeated kindnefs of his friends. ‘The 
proper ufe, however, of his materials, he obferves, is more 
commendable than the bulk of herbaria; and, by practice, he 
finds, that even in the drieft plants, by the emollient power 
of warm water, and the effect of a ftrong light, he can difco- 
ver the minuteft parts with fufficient readinefs and accuracy. 
At the end of the preface, Dr. Smith difcovers a little too 
much irritability, at the ftri€tures of La Marck in his Ency- 
clopedia, ‘This author. had been a little fevere on the prefi- 
dent of the Linnzan fociety, becaufe he had amitted to men- 
tion his:work, an omiffion fufficiently accounted for, when it 
is underftood ‘thet in the Encyclopedia, the vernacular, and 
often barbarous names of plants are arranged in an alphabeti- 
cal order 3 fo that, unlefs thefe are known, it will be difficult, 
if not impofhible, to find the plant. ‘Thus the thouinia fpec- 
tabilis occurs only under the name eudrach in the fecond vo- 
lume of the ener of La Marck : befides, that this au- 

thor’s 
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thor’s accuracy and botgnical knowledge feem not to be very 
confpicuous. Indeed too much attention is paid to La Marck, 
both in the preface and in the additions; nor is it without a 
fmile, when after being told that ‘ his cenfure is praife,’ of 
‘ confufion truly his own,’ and of § his follies,’ that we find 
added—* Nolo in illum aliquid gravius dicere.’—But to turn 
to the work itfelf. : : 

Of the twenty-five tables in this volume, the two.firft are 
{pecies of fage. The firft, the falvia tubiflora, was found by 
Dombey, near Lima. The flowers are very peculiar, but, in 
a ftrong light, our author plainly faw the ftamina of the 
genus; though ashe had only a fingle fpecimen, he was un- 
willing to difle&t it. This fpecies greatly refembles the falvia 
coccinea of Linnzus, and the falvia formofa of Heritier. The 
dry leaves of this, and of the falvia amethyftina, which fol- 
lows, have fcarcely any bitternefs or aroma; but ina recent 
{tate, the leaves are faid to be as bitter as gentian root. The 
falvia amethyftina fhould come after the falvia coccinea of 
Linnzus: it was found in New Spain by Efcallon. 

‘The nerteria deprefla, a name given by Solander, from Nepreges 
inferus, fub terra Jacens, is alfo found in New.Spain. The 
name is adopted by Gertner; but the plant is the gomofia of 
Linnzus (gomefia of Mutis) 17. It is ahumble creeping plant, 
refembling the monetia. 

The lifiarthus glaber of Linnzeus (Lin. fil. Supplem. 134.) 
was brought from South America by Mutis. It appears to be 
a beautiful plant of the lily tribe. 

Two fpecies of Efcallonia, denominated from Efcallon, the 
pupil and companion of Mutis in New Spain, follow. ‘The 
Efcallonia myrtilloides of Linnzeus (Supplem. 156.) and the Ef- 
callonia ferrata, found by Commerfon, near the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. The lalt is the fmalleft fpecies, fmalleft at leaft in 
the parts of fructification, perhaps owing to the inclement cli- 
mate in which it occurred. 1 

Two fpecies of Ehrharta, the Iqngiflora and calicyna, are 
next defcribed and engraved. The firft was found by Mafon, 
near the Cape of Good Hope; the fecond by Sparmann, in the 
fame fpot, ityled by Linnzeus, aira capenfis. ‘Thefe two grafles 
are, in many refpects, curious: our author doubts whether 
- the flowers are not always monoicous; for, as the male flowers 
in his {fpecimen: were ten times more numerous. than. the fe- 
male, he fufpeCted that fome piftils might be concealed, and 
he could not difcover them without deftroying his only fpeci- 
men. All the fpecies' of this genus.are found in the fouthern 
extremity of Africa, and our author has particularly defcribed 
five, which are all, he obferves, that he is acquainted with. 

The daphne pendula, feemingly a handfome plant, found 
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by Thunberg in Java, is called, in Linngeus’s Supplement, p. 409, 


feopolia compofita. The ftructure of the flowers of the involu- 


crum, and the number of organs, conneét it with the daphnes, 
though it very nearly refembles alfo the daides. Scopoli, how- 
ever unfortunate in his life, and in lofing the honour, twice 
conferred, of having his name affixed to a genus of plants, for 
the Scopolia of Jacquin was referred by the elder Linnzus to 
the hyofcyamus, finds, in this fafciculus fome compenfation. 
Our author has added a fhort and animated eulogium on this 
very able philofopher, and propofes the toddalia of Juffieu, the 
Cranzia of Schreber, fhould be called Scopolia, fince the firft 
term is barbarous, and the name of Crantz has already been 

iven to a genus by Swartz. There is but one fpecies, the 
Baullinia Afiatica of Linnzus, Sup. 524. fl. Zeylan. No. 143. 


‘We fhall relieve this dry defcription by tranfcribing our au- 


thor’s fhort account of Scopoli. 


¢ Joannes Antoniys Scopoli, flora fua & entomolgia carniolic& 
ubique nobis & laudatus, poft varios metallurgicos, zoologicos & ba- 
tanicos labores, tandem Paviz, favore Cefario, chemiz & bota- 
nices profeffor publicus conftitutus eft. Horas fuas fubfecivas 
jmpendit vir indefeffus in colligendis naturalibus omnibus quz po- 
tyerit noyis vel obfcuris, unde natus eft liber ille fplendidus 
Delicie Flore Fauneque Infubrice, ultimym ejus, infelicique par- 
tyopus, Studijisomniym maxime innoxiis devotus, omnibus bo- 
nis cariffimus, ab omni Europa cultus, invidiz demum artificiifque 
malorum hominum irretitus heu quantum quantum doluit! Cum fefe 
defamatum purgare arderet, rex optimus fuus, iif{dem infidiis iif- 
dem hominibus male inductus (reges enim fepius ex {pecie quam ex 
re vera neceffe judicent) ardentem omnino vetuit. Fortune ce- 


‘debat, fed anima indignata libertatem & juftitiam altiori zquiori 


loco petiitdie, 8 Maii, A. D. 1788.’ 


The arenaria juniperina occurs in Linneus’ Mantiffa 72. 
The arenaria juniperina of Villars fhould be the arenaria gran- 
‘diflora. Its country is unknown. On the authority of Ge- 
rard, it hag been ftyled a plant of Gaul; but this appellation 
belongs, according to Dr. Smith, rather to the arenaria re- 
curva of Allioni, In appearance, he thinks it an eaftern or. 
Siberian plant. 

The vatica Chinenfis, a handfome plant, occurs in the fe- 
cond Mantiffa of Linnzus, 242; but the reafon of the name 


‘is unknown, Our author fufpeéts that it may have received 


its appellation fram its being ufed.in the prophecies of the Chi- 
nefe, ‘for this nation is, in general, fuperftitious. The plant 
is little known, and occurs only in the Linnzan Herbarium, 
from which our author has copied the figure and defcriptior. 
‘Juhu, -in‘his Natural Orders, a work which our author praifes 
‘warmly, ranks it among the guttiferz. 


The 
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- The heleborus ranunculinus is a more beautiful plant than 
the heleborus hyemalis, near which it is to be arranged, and. 
differs from it by the leaves being more compounded and more 
deeply cut, the flowers. hanging on a footftalk, and not. reft- 
ing on the leaves, the petals larger and more fpreading. It 
was gathered by ‘Tournefort, in Cappadocia, and is referred 
by Linnzus, without fufficient reafon, to the fpecies of Trol- 
lius, ftyled Afiaticus. ‘The figure of Bauxbaum, reprefenting 
the trollius humilis, is much like this plant. 

The mentha exigua of Linnzeus was fent to him from Miller, 
and it is faid to be a native of England; but it is not known 
in this country, and Hudfon thinks it a Scottifh plant. Our 
author is of opinion that it is a variety of the mentha pulegii, 
for the mentha aquatica exigua of Ray is the mentha gentilis 
of Linnzus. 

Another plant, from the fyftem of Linnzus, adorns the 
thirty-ninth plate, the Caftilleia integrifolia of the Supplement. 
It was gathered by Mutis in New Spain, and called after a 
Spanifh nobleman; but the ftructure of the flower, in this 
genus, is beft feen in the next plate, reprefenting the Caftil- 
leia fiffifolia, where the flower, expanded by warm water, is 
more perfect than it appears in the drawings of Mutis. - Las 
bium inferius breviflimum, trifidum, laciniis acutis. It is a 
flower alfo of New Spain. 

The brathys juniperina of the Supplement, our author re- 
fers to the genus hypericum, and calls it hypericum brathys. 
In habit, the plant reprefents the erica and the diofma; but, 
as Dr. Smith truly obferves, the connection of the ftamina at 
the bafe differs too much from the ufual appearance of the 
St. John’s worts, in which they are connected in fafciculi; 
but, in other refpeéts, the refemblance is fo pointed, that to 
feparate this plant from the hypericum, would be to divide a 
genus apparently natural. The flowers have almoft always five 
piftils, very rarely three, and fcarcely ever four. 

The next plant was gathered in Surinam by Dalberg, and 
in Guiana by Aublet: it is the A’gypticon betulinum of Lin- 
neus’s Supplement. Itis a bufhy tree, but the corolla is 
wanting, ‘The Linnzan fpecimen exactly refembles that of 
Aublet, though the latter has neither the fruit nor the female 
flowers, : 

Three fpecies of begonia follow, characterifed from. Dry- 
ander’s manufcripts, in the pofleffion of the Linnzan Society. 
The firft is a peculiar plant, the leaves ftrongly veined, above 
of a lively green, and below of an iron colour: js is {tyled be- 

onia ifoptera, and was found by Thouin in Java. “The next 

is the begonia ferruginea of the Supplement 419, found by 

Mautis in New Spain, apparently a handfome plant; - a 
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third is from the fame fpot, begonia urticefolia, Lin. Sup: 

ZO. ' 
, The remaining plates reprefent ferns. Three fpecies of 
marattia, fill the 46, 47, and 48th. The firft is the marattia 
alata of Swartz, a genus conftituted by this author, who found 
this fpecies in the Weft Indies, and with great propriety call- 
ed the genus, after the abbe Maratti, a botanift of fome abili- 
ties, but particularly diftinguifhed as the author of an effay, 
* On the real Exiftence of Flowers in the Dorfiferous Plants.’ 
In this fpecies the capfules are folitary, refting on partial veins, 
branching from the middle one, in appearance not unlike-the 
barberry, if we fuppofe the berries fewer. In the Marattia 
kevis, a fern found in the ifland Dominica by Thouin, the ap- 
pearance of the capfules is nearly fimilar, though the plant is 
in other refpects fpecifically different. In the Marattia fraxi- 
nea, from Mauritius, the capfules are very near the margin of 
the leaf, which greatly refembles that of an afh. 

The acroftichum {pinatum of the Supplement follows: it 
was found alfo in Mauritius ; is a very fingular plant, the cap- 
fules occupying the whole of the inferior pagina near the top, 
and ending in what appears like a fpica. In the original ma- 
nufcript it is difcovered that in the Supplement there is an error 
of the prefs, and inftead of ‘ fronde petiolato-lanceolata,’ we 
mutt read, fronde petiolata lanceolata. 

The laft is a beautiful fern from Dominica, the czenopteris 
thizophylla. Czenopteris fronde bipinnata, apice radicante 5 
pennulis fubovatis, fubfalcatis, petiolatis, primordialibus lobatis. 

Such are the contents of the fafciculus now before us, in 
which we perceive the fame care, the fame diligence, equal 
accuracy and elegance, which diitinguifhed the firft. We 
have no doubt of the coritinued indulgence of the public, and 
truft that our author will perfevere in his very ufeful under- 
taking. 





New Experiments on Electricity, wherein the Caufe of Thunder 
and Lightning as wel! as the conftant State of Pofitive or Ne- 
gative Elefricity in the Air or Clouds are’ explained; with Ex 
periments on Clouds of Powders and Vapours artificially dif- 
fufed in the Air. Allo a Defcription of a Doubler of Eleétri- 
city, and of the mof? fenfible Eleétrometer yet conftructed. With 
other new Experiments and Difcoveries in the Science, illuf- 
trated by explanatory Plates. By the Rev. A. Bennet, F. R.S. 
8vo0. 45. Boards. Printed for’the Author. 1789. 


OUR ingenious author introduces thefe Experiments by a ge- 
neral and popular explanation of the fcience, in order to © 
render them more intelligible to lefs fcientific readers. . The 
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firft feCtion relates to Mr. Bennet’s gold-leaf electrometer, arid | 
its application firft defcribed, with the different. experiments 
in the Philofophical Tranfaétions for the year 1787, and no- 
ticed in our account of that volume. ‘The third fection con- 
tains fome new experiments, with M. Lichtenberg’s large elec- 
trophorus, and our author’s improved inftrument of the fame 
kind. The very pleafing figures produced by the various rami- 
fications of the ftream of the electrical fluid render thefe ex- 
periments entertaining 5 but it is impoflible to abridge diftinét 
faéts, and no very important conclufion can be, at prefent, 
drawn from them. The fortieth experiment may perhaps fur- 
nifh an exception to this remark, and we fhall confequently 
tranf{cribe it. 


‘ A circular plate of wood 12 inches in diameter was covered 
with tin-foil, and furnifhed with an infulating handle, this plate 
had alfo three feet of glafs about an inch long, covered with feal- 
ing wax. A refinous plate half an inch thick and of lefs diame- 
ter than the wooden plate, was laid upon a table, and the wooden 
plate placed over it, its feet ftanding upon the table on the 
outfide of the refinous plate, fo that the furface of the wooden 
plate ftood about half an inch higher than the furface of the refin- 
ous plate. The knob of acharged bottle was applied to the wooden 
plate which was then removed. Upon projecting powder with 
a bellows over the refinous plate its furface was covered with cir- 
cular elliptical and irregular fpots and rings. If the charge was 
weak there appeared only {mall round fpots, but a ftrong charge. 
produced rings broader or narrower according to the ftate of the 
air and ftrength of the charge. After touching the wooden plate 
with a pofitive bottle, I fometimes removed the plate a little from 
its firft pofition, and then touched it with a negative bottle, and 
inftead of a fingle powder, the mixture of minium and fulphur 
were blown upon the plate, as in exp. 22, which diftinguifhed 
the pofitive and negative rings by the yellow and red colours.” 


The whole fpace appeared to be electrical; but the powder 
feems to be attracted by the fides, as the electricity was pro- 
portionally ftronger there than in the middle, in confequence 
of.the equally furrounding repulfion of the fides. Our author 
applies this experiment to the folution of the fairy circles; but 
various faéts muft be afcertained before this can be efteemed 
‘a tolerable artificial imitation’ of that phenomenon. We 
fufpe& that all the circumftances of their appearance have not 
yet been accurately afcertained. At what period, for inftance, 
do the mufhrooms appear, and is the rank four grafs the con- 
fequence of thefe, or of the original caufe? We believe alfo 
that thefe fairy rings are never elliptical. 

The fourth feCtion contajns experiments, in which the elec- 
 tficity 
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tricity is condenfed or rarefied by the evaporation of water from 
various fubftances. _In fimple evaporations, the fluids feem 
. to carry away from the veflels a part of their eleCtricity; but, 
when any decompofition enfues, either of the water (a fuppo- 
 fition only) or of the veffels, fome new electricity appears. 
This opinion of M. de Sauffure feems to be in fome meafure 
confirmed by our author; and it is probable from his experi- 
ments, that the appearance of pofitive or negative electricity, 
in the vapour, is owing to the aflmity of different vapours to 
that fluid, as differing from its affinity to the veflel; for the 
ftates of the veflel and the vapour are always contra 
The doubler of electricity, and the defcription of ‘its im- 
roved form, occur in the feventy-feventh volume of the Phil. 
‘Tranfactions. It is well known that the ufual inconveniencies 
of this inftrument arife from the fpontaneous charge, which 
33 mereafed at the fame time with the minute portion of elec- 
tricity in the atmofphere. The improvements can only be 
defcribed with the affiftance of the plate; but the conclufions 
‘we may point out in our author’s own words. The fpontane- 
ous electricity of the doubler is almoft always negative. 


« IT hope it will now appear evident by the precautions and 
experiments mentioned in this fection, and from the known laws 
ef elericity, 

« 1. That the doubler in its prefent fate may be deprived of 
accidental or communicated eledtricity. 

‘ z. That the principal caufe of its fpontaneous charge, is the 
attraction of electricity by the approximation of its parallel plates. 

‘ 3. That this charge may be pofitive or negative, according 
as the plates, or touching wires are compoled of fwbftances which 
have a greater or lefs adhefive affnity with the electrical fluid. 

* 4. That the caufes of fpontaneous ele@ricity are common to 
the condenfer both in its original and improved ftate, and to the 
doubler, and equal in them all as far as they are — in thesr 
qrecetions and powers. 

That fince the doubler may be compofed of very {mall 
pre and yet its power be equal to that of a very large conden- 
fer, its fpontaneous electricity will be more eafily overcome.by a’ 
communicated charge than that of a condenfer of equal powers 
and therefore experiments performed with it will be lefs fiable to 
equivocal refults ; and laftly from thefe confiderations | have ven- 
tured to prefame that the inftrument may be advantageoufly ufed 

~and applied to the difcovery of new and interefting facts in the 
feience of elettricity.’ 


The experiments on the sitheeSon: electricity of metals and 
other fubftances it is impofible to abridge; and the experie 
ments on the electricity of the atmofphere are 200 unconneét- 
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éd to enable us to bring them together under any general heads. 

We may remark, that our author is of opinion that the elec- 

tricity of the air, when it is ferene, is almoft always pofitive, 

derived from the earth by the affiftance of the clouds. The 

particles of water are moft weakly charged when they are in 

an highly attenuated ftate; fo that, when the vapour rifes into 

the higher parts of the atmofphere, much electrical fluid is 

thrown off, which appears in meteors, and in the aurora bo- 

realis, becaufe no equilibrium can be properly reftored, for- 
want of a body on which it can accumulate in {fufficient quan- 

tity to force its way; or of fome conducting power.—Our 
author’s defcription of his apparatus deferves great attention, 
and his meteorological obfervations are of real import- 
ance as detached facts. We have already obferved, that 
they are too mifcellaneous to be abridged: in general, they 
fupport the opinions juft given; and we may remark that, 
during the eafterly wind, the electricity was always very in- 
confiderable. 





——— 


Chemical Experiments and Opinions. Extraéted froma Work 
publifhed in’ the laft Century. 8vo. 2s. Murray. 1790. 


W HILE the chemifts of the prefent day have been gather- 
ing laurels to adorn their brows, not one leaf was left 
for the tomb of Mayow. It was his fate to be negleted at 
home, to be pillaged in foreign countries; and though large 
extracts were taken from his eflays on their firft appearance in 
the Philofophical ‘Tranfactions, yet thefe early volumes, like 
the tracts of Mayow, are almoft wholly confined by the ufual 
fetters in public libraries. Our author was born in 1645, and 
died at the age of thirty-four. ‘ In this fhort period he attained 
no {mall fhare of.excellence: his language (he wrote in Latin) 
is Clear, energetic, and claflical ; his views perfpicuous and cor- 
rect; and his explanations pointed and judicious. The ex- 
tracts before us have induced us to look over all this author’s 
works; indeed we waited for the copy, which has delayed the 
prefent article, and we have no hefitation in giving him a dif. 
tinguifhed rank both in phyfiology and medicine. In the latter, 
however, his want of experience prevented him from making 
any confiderable improvements, but his treatife on the rickets 
is peculiarly clear, judicious, and well arranged: the errors are 
thofe only of his period. 
It is neceffary, however, to turn to the work before us. In 
a lively well-written addrefs to Dr. Goodwyn, our editor {peaks 
of the difficulty he felt in procuring a copy of Mayow’s Traéts.. 
He does not tell us from whom his firft fufpicion of their ex- 
tence was derived, it might have been from the extraéts in 
the Philofophical Tranfaétions. Mayow was, however, quoted 
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by Hales, on refpiration and combuftion, (vol. i. p. 234.) but 
without any particular compliment; though it was a proo 

of real merit, to be mentioned by this amiable and candid phi- 
lofopher, who has been too much neglected by the mo- 
derns. In Haller’s Phyfiology Mayow is quoted as an 
original author, but not with the higheft marks of refpeét. 
It could fearcely have been expected that he fhould have been 
mentioned by the biographer of Boyle, who was very little of. 
an aereal philofopher, efpecially as he praifes very flightly this 
Tuminary of chemiitry ; for it cannot have efcaped Dr. Beddoes 
that while Willis was ftyled Do&tiff. and others Celeb. Mr. 
Boyle has only the appellation of Nobiliss M. Blumenback, 
it is obferved, is ‘ fully aware of the nature and importance 
of Mayow’s difcoveries,’ and fpeaks of him with great refpect 
in his Inftitutiones Phyfiologicz,. publifhed at Gottingen in 
1787; andin another work, Introduétio ad Hiftoriam Mede- 
cinz Literariam, he ityles Mayow, Medicus Bathenfis, and ob- 
ferves, that he is ‘ inter primos de aeris factitii {peciebus auc- 
tores.” Our editor is miftaken in faying that thefe eflays were 


foon tranflated into the Dutch language, for that tranflation was 


only publifhed in 1687, thirteen years after the Oxford edition. 

It would be ufelefs ‘to give a particular account of our au- 
thor’s difcoveries,’ fo that we fhall tranfcribe the outline from 
the addrefs to Dr. Goodwyn. 


* He threw away with fcorn the vague ideas annexed by the 
old chymifts to the terms fulphur, mercury, &c. He has clear- 
ly preiented the notion of phlogifton, which rendered the name 
of Stahl fo celebrated. He perceived the aétion of dephlogifti- 
cated air in almoft all the wide extent of its influence; he was 
acquainted with the compofition of the atmofphere, and contri- 
ved to make the mixture of nitrous and atmofpherical air. He 
was well aware of the caufe of the increafe of weight in metallic 
calces, and diftinétly afferted that certain bafes are rendered acid by 
the acceffion of nitro-atmofpherical particles, or what has fince 
been denominated the acidifying principle. He difcovered the 
method of producing faétitious gas, and obferved its permanent 
elafticity ; and what is ftill more ftrange, he invented the nice 
art of transferring it from veflel to veflel. ‘The dottrine of re- 
{piration is all hisown. He has carried on his inveftigation of 
this funtion from the diminution of the air by the breathing of 
animals (as well as the burning of bodies) to the change it pro- 


'. duces in the blood during its paffage through the lungs and the 


ufe of the placenta.” 


~ On comparing our author’s abftra€t with the original, we 
have been induced to wifh that his abridgment had been more 
full and particular. We fhallextra& a fhort fpecimen, and the 
reafon of our choice will foon appear. 


‘ The 
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¢ The ufe of refpiration is neither to cool the heart, nor break: 
down the blood. He rejects alfo the opinion moft received in his 
time, and perhaps alfo in ours, that this function ferves to trans- 
mit the blood from the right to the left cavities of the heart.— 
This queftion has but very lately been finally fettled, yet Mayow 
approached very near tothe truth. He fays, ‘* it is certain that 
the blood may pafs through the lungs, tho’ they do not move = 
for blood, or any liquor, thrown with a fyringe into the pulmo- 
nary artery of a dead animal, will pafs readily into the left ven- 
tricle of the heart; and any one who flops his breath for a time,” 
will feel a pulfation in the arteries of the wrift, which could not 
happen if the blood did not in the mean time pafs to the left ven- 
tricle.”” Here, for farther information, he refers to a paflage 
below, where he fays, ‘* I know not whether in fuppreffed refpi- 
ration the blood, for want of nitro-atmofpherical particles, be- 
comes fo thick as to be unfit for motion,, and to ftagnate in the 
left ventricle; for the blood, though. .not yet impregnated with 
air, is thrown with force enough out of the right ventricle, from 
which the left does not differ, except in being ftronger to propel 
the blood, though that. be now ftill of a thicker confiftence.” 
Here he feems to have been ftruck by the objeétion ftated by. Dr. 
Goodwyn, if the: black blood be.a fufficient ftimulus to the right 
cavities of the heart, why not to the left allo? -The fa& how- 
ever is manifeft, whatever may be the caufe,. which it would cer- 
tainly be defirable to afcertain. 

« He then lays down the opinion unavoidably antici pated 2 in 
the account of the former treatife; that the office of the lungs 
is to feparate from the air and convey to the blood one of its con- 
ftituent parts,’ . eae 

« At this early age he had formed the peculiar fyftem that per- 
vades all his works: his mind indeed difcgvers perpetual reftlefs- 
nefs, and an habitual tendency to advance; for having conveyed 
the vital particles into the blood, here was now a very inviting 
refting place ; but he could not be content without proceeding to 

inveltigate what part*they afterwards perform in the animal ceco- 

nomy ; 2 queftion which has never been refolved, and fcarce pro- 
pofed by phyfiologifts, except in as far as the contraction of the 
left cavities of the heart 1s occafioned by them, to which office 
who will fuppofe that their operation is folely confined ? he fup- 
pofes that they are neceflary to all mufcular motion, ‘and there- 
fore to that of the heart: but he will explain—it is his ruling 
paffion—the mechanifm by which they accomplifh this end: itis 
by exciting an effervefcence with the falino fulphureous particles, 
and fo caufing the mufcles to fwell : this is the fum of the doGtrine 
of the fourth treatife.’ 


A great variety of curious facts and ingenious explanations, 
3 great dexterity and addrefs in conducting experiments, an 
accuracy 
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accuracy Of reafoning of which there are not many examples, 
and a fingular acutenefs in contriving experiments that fhal? 
be decifive, diftinguifh Mayow’s Tracts: we truft they will 
no longer continue unknown. | 

Dr. Beddoes will perceive that we have attended to the dif- 
fertations and the different accounts of Dr. Mayow with no 
little care, and perhaps he may have noticed an expreflion i 
the beginning of this article, which requires an explanation. 
While Mayow’s fyftem feems not to have been received with 
refpe&t at home, even by Dr. Hales, we fufpedct that it was co- 
pied by an Italian author. In the courfe of our refearches on 
this fubject, we difcovered a Thefis, publifhed at Bologna in 
2680, entitled Spiritus Nitro-aerei Operationes in Microcofmo, 
by Ludovicus Maria Barberius. It is divided into five effays, 
and in the firft he endeavours to fhow that fome portion of the 
infpired air, viz. its nitro-aereal {pirit, enters the blood, and 
contributes to preferve the life of the foetus and the adult. 
This fyftem he is faid * to fupport in oppofition to Highmore, 
by various reafons, and at the fame time to explain the mode 
in which refpiration is carried on. In the fecond, he explains 
digeftion from the fame fpirit, in confequence of its fermenta- 
tion with the fulphur of the aliments, for the animal fpirits are 
the fame, he thinks, with the nitro-aereal, but derived by the 
mammillary procefles immediately from the air. He adds, 
that in the glands and the brain alfo, this nitro-aereal fpirit 
acts as a digefter, and contributes to the animation of the ovum. 
In the third he confiders this fpirit as the nutritive principle of 
vegetables and animals. Inthe fourth and fifth he endeavours 
to prove it to be the caufe of glandular fecretion and of fangui- 
fication. | | : 

The readers of Mayow mutt determine how far the Italian 
author may be fuppofed to have borrowed from his works. 
Various reafons fuggeft to us, that our enterprifing phyfician 
was the fource from which he drew; for though Van Helmont 
at times {peaks the fame language, yet there are various minute 
coincidences + that lead us to fuppofe that he was indebted 
to Mayow, to whom C. T’s animated and poetical addrefs 
is very properly applied. 


Chemical Experiments and Opinions. 


Tu fcandis in altum 
Ad ccelos meditatus iter; liquidafque per auras 
Aereum immenfum, doétiflime detegis orbem. 





* It will be obvious from our account, that we have not had an opportunity 
of feeing this tract. We owe our information concerning it to the Ada Eru- 
ditorum, vol. i. p. 340. - 
+ Quatumque per Artus 
Sulphur et explofum dominatur pectore nitrum 


Authori in ejus quinque tra@atus carmen. 
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Sermons on various Subjedts. By George Walker, F. R. Se 
: 2.Vols. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Johnfon. 1790. 


(THESE volumes confift of thirty-three fermons on the fol- 
lowing fubjects: 1. Self-concealment. 2. Difcontent. 
3. Piety effential to a good Character. 4. Piety founded in 
Human Nature. 5. and 6. The Encouragements of Piety and 
Virtue. 7. and 8. Difgrace of the Chriftian Name. 9g. and 
10. The RefurreGtion of Jefus Chrift. 11. and 12. The Hil- 
tory and Charaéter of Judas. 13, 14, and 15. The Crime 
and Punifhment of the Jewifh Nation. 16. The Parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus. - 17. The Excellence and Blefl- 
' ednefs of Charity. 18. and 19. Charity is Eternal. 20. and 
21. Friendfhip. 22..and 23. The Duty and Character of 
Prayer. 24. and 2§. The Happinefs of being with Chritt. 
26, 27, and 28. The Parental Duty. 29. and 30. ‘The Re- 
velation of the laft Judgment. 31. and 32. Well Doing the 
Univerfal Law. 33 *. The Duty and Charater of a National 
Soldier. | 
There is no f{pecies of compofition more remote from ex- 
cellence in this country than the Sermon. In general, it con- 
fifts of declamatory rant, or dry diftributions of the fubje&, 
with little regard to invention of argument, or pathos of ex- 
preffion. Of late years, indeed, feveral eminent exceptions 
have arifen to this cenfure ; and preachers begin to find that, 
if they will publifh, they muft pay due regard to the rules of 
compofition, and the examples of the beft writers. The Ser- 
mons.before us are the production of a good underftanding, 
enriched with facred and profane literature, interfperfed 
with appofite reflections, and exprefled in proper language. 
We fhall extract, from Sermon xin. the author’s compendious 
account of the dreadful completion of our Saviour’s prophe- 
cies relative to the deftruCtion of Jerufalem. 


‘ The hiftorian of this fiege, viz. Jofephus, was himfelf a Jew 
of diftinguifhed rank; he was not-only an eye-witnefs, but*a 
leader and principal a&or in this memorable war. So great, fays 
he, was the calamity of thefe days, from the fiege without and the 
faétions within, that nothing like it was ever known in Jerufalem. 
Many prayed for the fuccefs of the enemy, and thought that cap- 
tivity and even death was more éligible than to be the living {pec- 
tator of fuch a dreadful fcene of difcord, confufion, famine, and 





_—_—. 


* Preached on the delivery of the regimental colours to the Nottinghame 
fhire militia, in 1779. 
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blood. The ftores of corn and other provifions, fays he, whicti 
had been prepared for this fiege, were by the madnefs of the be- 
fieged fet on fire ;.and fuch a famine enfued, as determined many 
to fteal out of the city by night, and rather throw themfelves upoa 
the mercy of an exafperated enemy, than wait death under the 
flow excruciating hand of famine within. But ‘Titus, even the 
merciful Titus, well aware that neceflity, not repentance, had driven 
them into his arms; and judging, more from the policy of the ge- 
neral, than the humanity of the prince who thought the day to be 
loft which was not marked with good, that if a defertion which 
threatened to be general were not difcouraged, the remaining com- 
batants would be enabled to maintain a longer refiftance; Titus, 
ordered all the fugitives who fell into his hands (and they were 
many thoufands) to be crucified before the walls. ‘This order was 
fo feverely executed, that for feveral fucceflive days five hundred 
in a day were crucified. ‘Thus they, who clamoured fo loudly and 
eagerly for the crucifixion of the innocent, Jefus, had, alas ! enough 
of crucifixion: they who imprecated his blood upon themfelves 
and on their children, obtained their prayer in vengeance indeed ! 
—At another time, fays the fame hiftorian, two thoufand Jews, 
who had made their efcape out of the city, had their bowels rip- 
ped up by the mercilefs Roman foldiers, on a report that thefe 
wretched fugitives had fwallowed their gold and jewels, in order 
to preferve them from the rapine of friend and foe.—But the de- 
ftru€tion from the enemy was nothing in comparifon of what this 
devoted people fuffered trom the more cruel deftroyer within. The 
factions of the leaders, who agreed in nothing butin the fpoil and 
butchery of the people, and in their hatred of the Romans, exhi- 
bited fuch a fcene of inteftine hoftilities, rapine, and blood, as muft 
alone have exterminated the befieged, if the Roman fword had been 
idle. In fine; fodreadful was the carnage within and without the 
walls, that thoagh the fiege lafted not quite fix months, yet Jofe- 
phus eftimates that more than a million of Jews perifhed ; and many 
with fuch excruciating and protrated mifery, as fhocks humanity 
to think of. 

*« The city at length being taken and facked, the temple def- 
troyed, and the whole land laid wafte, the conqueror razed the ci- 
ty and temple to the foundations, and paffed the plough over them, 
at leaft over the fite of the temple, in token of a perpetual defola- 
tion, and as if deftined never again to be the haunt of men: the 
captives, a miferable remnant, were fold for flaves. The fucceed- 
ing year, in his triumphant entry into Rome, the fpoils of this ex- 
terminated people were carried in proceffion before him; among 
which were thofe, which were dearer than life to a Jew, the gol- 
den table, the golden candleftick, with its feven branches, and the 
roll or book of the law.’ : 

The 
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The following is a Sperone of our author’s liberality of 
opinion on the fubject of acceptance with God. 


« Jefus Chrift came from God as a meffenger to our world, in 
that ignorant, fuperftitious and corrupted eflate to which it was 
reduced, to preach the doctrine of repentance ; and on this condi- 
tion, followed by a renewed life, to hold forth the promife of a re- 
conciled and merciful God. ‘This, in as few words as fo great a 
fcheme can well be comprehended, is the defign of our Saviour’s 
mifion, the objeét of his whole miniftry. This he maintains in 
fuch plain, but ftrong and expreflive terms, as leave no rcom for 
controverfy. Innumerable paflages, of which there can be no mif- 
apprehenfion, demonttrate to the dulleft mind what is the fpirit of 
Chrift’s religion; what are the terms of acceptance from him as 
the appointed judge of the world. Jefus Chrift himfelf has held 
no other language, has no where difhonoured and invalidated this 
moral fyftem.—Say then, fhall we allow an apoftle of his, or even 
all his apoftles, to throw down to the ground the venerable build- 
ing which he had ereéted; and plainly tell us, that all the good 
temper of the heart, and all the good order of the life are of no 
fignificance, operate nothing to our acceptance; but that fome- 
thing of a totally different nature, and which certainly may fubfift 
without either a virtuous heart or life, and which certainly has been 
affociated with great and f{candalous crime, is the fingle thing which 
juftifiath us in the fight of God, and opens the doors of everlafting 
blifs to us? —No! not if an angel, defcending in my view from 
heaven, fhould utter fuch a profanation, while God preferves the 
image of himfelf upon my mind, and I have the teflimony of je- 
‘fus Chrift, that he came from the Father on the errand of our mo- 
ral recovery, would I put any faith in him, but abide by the more 
credible and honourable teftimony of my Matter.’ 


We admire Mr. Walker’s fpirit and judgment: but we 
muft beg leave to rectify a grofs miftake on a point of doc- 
trine committed by the beft preachers; and we perform this 
duty towards Mr. Walker with lefs reluctance, as his Ser+ 
mons are in general free from thofe blemifhes with which this 
fort of compofition is too frequently obfcured. Preachers are 
in the habit of condemning Pilate, and of heartily wifhing that 
the crucifixion had been prevented. Thus, Mr. Walker: 
* We lament the neceflity to which he (Pilate) feemed to feel, 
and wifh that he had proceeded one ftep farther, in adhering 
firmly to the better fenfe of his own mind, by fummoning the 
whole power of the Roman governor to repel the tumult.’ Is 
it confidered that if the event, which an effectual repulfion of 
the tumult would have fuppreffed, had not come to pafs, the 
whole {cheme of human falvation _— have been ter ; 
4 2 n 
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“And that it was nece/Jary Chrift fhould fuffer? Pilate was the 


rere inftrument of the decree, and deferves pity rather that 
cenfure. 

We {hall conclude this article with fome ingenious fpe- 
culation on the interefting fubject of our mutual recognition 
in a future ftate. 


« Let us attend, therefore, to the pre/umptive argaments, which 
render it highly probable that we fhall know and be known, that 
we fhall love and be loved, by thofe whom we have known and 
loved on earth. 

‘ We are informed that we fhall be tried in the prefence of each 
other as well as of our Judge; and that every aéction of import- 
ance to our moral character fhall be brought into judgment. Now 


this muft be accompanied with a perfeé& recolleétion of all the in- 


¢idents in our life which fhall be queftioned at that tribunal. But 
this recollection neceffarily includes the knowledge of a thoufand in- 
dividuals to whom our actions and tempers and charatters have had 
a reference. ‘The remembrance, therefore, of our fellow-crea- 
tures, with whom we have been more or lefs conneéted in this 
world, follows us into the otltet world.—But it is flrange to fup- 
pofe, that, flanding before our Judge, having a perfeét remem- 
brance of each other as we were connected in this probationary 
ftate, and each queftioned and fentenced in the hearing of each 
other, for faéts in which we are mutually concerned ; it is: ftrange 
to fuppofe, that we fhould not recoynife each other, nor know that 
the ipirits before us are the individual minds of whom we have a 
perfeé& recolle&ion, and who have an equal recolleétion of us. 

‘ As the judgement of each in the laft day will be conducted in 
the hearing of the whole affembled univerfe, it is probable that 
this is provided by God in order that each being prefent to each 
other, and with the perfec&t knowledge of all that connected them 
on earth, may be witneffes of the juftice of God in the awful dif. 
tributions of the laftday. If this be admitted, and it is a fuppofi- 
tion which itis difficult to reject, it almoft unavoidably includes a 
perfonal knowledge of each other. 

“It is, indeed, impoflible that memory fhould die; for, memo- 
ry conititutes identity : it is memory alone which renders us to our- 
felves every moment the fame individual beings. But memory of 


.ourfelves cannot live without the perfeét recolleétion of thofe with 


whom the various a¢tsof our remembrance are interwoven. Now, 
if memory live, the remembrance of thofe aétions and of thofe con- 
nections in which all our virtue and all the good-temper of the foul 
has been difplayed, and*which are the ground of our admiffion into 
heaven, muft be particularly dear to us, and render thofe ftill dear 
in whofe fociety the temper fit for heaven was formed. This is, 
methinks, 
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methinks, and muft be, natural to a virtuous mind, wherever it. 
goes, and wherever it is: it would argue a defect of virtuous gra- 
titude to fuppofe the contrary, and therefore the contrary can hard- 
ly take placein that abode where virtuous affection and gratitude 
fhail be triumphant. In fine, every reafoning from the beit form 
of the human mind, (and from this only can we reafon as to the 
probability of our future ftate,) leads us to conclude, that we fhall 
know and be known, love and be loved, by thofe whom we have 
known and loved on earth.’ 


‘Thefe Sermons are calculated for the learned and the un- 
learned; for the pulpit and the clofet. 
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A View of England towards the Clofe of the Eighteenth Century, 
By Fred. Aug. Wendeborn, LL.D. Tranflated from the Ori- 
ginal German, by the Author himfelf. (Concluded from Vol. 
LXX. p. 649.) 

THe intelligent foreigner next takes a view of the State of 

Learning in general. He thinks that thofe {ciences which 

require deep meditation, and abftract ftudy, are cultivated by 
the Englifh with the greateft fuccefs ; and that the latter yield 
in this refpect to no nation whatever, ~if they are not fuperior 
to any. In England, he obferves, the generality of the people 
are apt to reafon for themfelves, and by that means they ftand 
a fair chance of fucceeding in the purfuit of truth, the great 
and firft object of ail learning; though there are numerous 
inftances likewife to prove, that even among thofe who are 
called learned, many are.to be found, who have neither power 
nor inclination to diveft themfelves of. old prejudices. He 
takes an opportunity afterwards of proving what he advances on 
this fubjeét ; and indeed his candour is always fo confpicuous, 
that we {carcely ever find him make the leaft animadverfion, 
which is not entirely juft, and conformable to found obfer- 
vation. 

On the continent, he fays, they entertain high ideas of the 
great encouragement given in England to learning, and to 
thofe who cultivate the fciences, or are friends and admirers 
of the Mufes; but he is convinced that this opinion is carried 
far beyond the truth, 


‘ There are, undoubtedly, fays he, encouragements to learn- 
ing .and its purfyits, which are held out by church and fate ; 
but they are precarious, and the rewards too often fhared among 
thofe, who, notwithftanding their pretenfions, ought to be called 
illiterate. It is commonly the whole public taken together, which 
acts the part of a Macenas, and not only praifes, but fometimes 
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amply rewards, the man of learning for his works, his talents, 
and his application ; or thes ingenious artift for the productions of 
his genius and his induftry. The penfion lift of government is 
f long, and very expenfive to the nation; but I believe that very 
| few names of perfons, eminent for learning and abilities, are to be 
| found upon it; and they are, perhaps, caly kept in pay for fome 
ftate purpofes. ‘he great, the nobles, the rich, fpend and fquan- 
i der away great fums of money; but very few can fpare any thing 
: for the encouragement of arts and fciences, except it were for the 
fake of perfonal praife, or for fuperficial amufement. The ga- 
ming-table, horfe-racing, a favourite female, and an oftentatious 
way of living, require fo much, that little or nothing is left to 
encourage the fcholar or the artift; and thofe, who by trade and 
| ¢ommerce do all they canto enrich themfelves, are, if not igno- 
: rant, at leaft too fond of their money ; and will lay out none, but 
' for the fake of intereft and profit, or to gratify pride and often- 
| tation.’ 


| Dr. Wendeborn obferves, that the liberty of the prefs has 
much increaied in England within thefe twenty years... When 
he firft came hither, the parliamentary debates were printed 
and publifhed with precaution. The Magazines gave them 
under the fictitious denomination of a Robin-Hood, or De- 
bating-Club, and the names of the fpeakers were much dif- 
guifed. At prefent it is quite different. ‘The public papers 
give the debates at large, and the names of the {peakers not 
| only at full length, but even fometimes with fevere remarks. 
As there is no previous examination, by authority, of books 
| and printing, fo there is none of copper-plates and engraving. 
Our author obferves, that the moft fatirical and the moit 
Jaughable caricatures are publifhed, and publicly expofed 
for fale; as are alfo very immoral and indecent prints, which 
offend modefty and virtue. That they have bad effe€ts upon 
the minds of young people, there can be no doubt; and he 
jultly remarks, it reflects no honour on the London police, 
that it is fo remifs in profecuting fuch violations of decen- 
cy- ‘This obfervation cannot be too much inculcated to thofe 
who are empowered to take cognizance of fuch an offence. 

It affords us fatisfaction to find that this judicious author 
expreffes himfelf much better pleafed with the plan of the 
Englifh reviewers than with that which prevails in Germany. 
We fhall not give any detail of -his obfervations on this fub- 
ject, but they difcover good fenfe, and much attention to 
ufeful enquiry. 

Our author, amidft his remarks on the Englifh language, 

. has introduced fome obfervations on the German, which, as 
they 
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they differ from the generally-received opinion, and proceed 
from a writer fo intelligent, as well as apparently unprejudiced, 
we fhall give them a place in our Review. 


‘ The Englifh language, in my ears, has not that harmony 
and foftnefs, which are found in fome other languages. Even our 
German, which fo often, by thofe who do not know better, is 
called a rough and barbarous tongue, has, in my opinion, pre- 
judiced as it may appear, more harmony to boait of, when it is 
pronounced in one of our beft dialeéts, and is more melodious than 
the Englith. A modern Englith traveller, who is acknowledged 
to be one of the beft judges in matters of found and melody, 
though he makes no comparifon between the Englifh and the Ger- 
man, yet, he owns, that when he heard German finging for the firft 
time, he was aftonithed to find that the German language, in fpite 
of all its clafhing confonants and gutturals, as he exprefles him- 
felf, is better calculated for mufic than the French. And in an- 
other place he fays, he was confirmed in his opinion, that, except 
the Italian, the German manner of finging is lefs vicious and lefs 
vulgar than that of any other people in Europe. This could 
hardly be the cale, if the language was not well adapted for mu- 
fic, and was as barbarous as many, who are unacquainted with it, 
think it to be,’ 


Of the Englifh language, our author thinks, that though 
it has not that which moft pleafes the ear, it poffeffes, never- 
thelefs, many advantages beyond others. Being very copious, 
as a felection from many languages, it is nervous and ex- 
preilive; it is well adapted for reafoning, though not for de- 
clamation ; it fpeaks to the underftanding with energy, but 
it will not charm the ear with melody, or beauties derived 
from found and harmony. On account of its concifenefs and 
brevity of expreffion, he thinks it is well adapted for epigram. 
‘Thefe remarks, in general, appear to be well founded; but 
from the long experience we have had, with refpect both to 
writings and fpeeches, we muft be of opinion that the Englifh 
language is by no means fo little calculated for declamation, 
as this ingenious author feems to think. 

Dr. Wendeborn juftly obferves, that in England, the pro- 
nunciation of the Latin is fo different from that which pre- 
vails in all other countries, that it can be of no ufe in con- 
verfation between an Englifhman and a foreigner, unlefs one 
of them could accommodate himfelf to the pronunciation of 
the other. Of the truth of this remark, he gives us the fol 
lowing pleafant inftance. | 
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‘ I remember that, the late Dr. Gregory Sharpe, who, in his 


| younger years, had refided a good while in the univerfity of Leip- 


fic, mentioned to me a pleafant incident which happened to a Ges- 
man gentleman, who, on coming over to England, had been re- 
commended to him. He wanted to introduce him to an Englith 
gentleman of learning, who, on finding that the foreigner under- 
ftood Englifh but very imperfeétly, attempted to addrefs him in 


‘Latin. Tt being then only a few months after the peace of Hu- 


bertfburg had been concluded, one of the firft queftions he afked 


was, Suntne nunc omnia pacata in Germania? The other not being 


‘ufed to the Englifh pronunciation, underftood peccata for pacata: 


and, taking it for a f{neer upon his country, replied with fome 


‘warmth, Suat quidem multa peccata in Germania, Jed fpero plures 
-wirtutes. Dr. Sharpe told me, that he had at firft fome trouble to 


bring them to a right apprehenfion of each other’s meaning.’ 


Our author makes the fame remark on the Englifh pronun- 
ciation of the Greek, which he had before done on.that of the 
Latin. Yet, he tells us, he has met with fome Englifhmen 
who ferioufly contended, that their pronunciation was the 
true one, the fame which was in ufe among the ancient Grecks. 


‘ Tt is not worth while, fays he, ferioufly to refute an opinion 
of this kind, when the modern Greeks, with feveral of whonr, 
and from various parts of Greece, I have converfed, pronounce 
it exactly as we do. All other learned nations in Europe, in pro- 
nouncing the Greek and Latin, differ from the Englifh, who, in- 
conteftibly, have adopted a pronunciation of the Latin and Greek 
vowels, fimilar to that which is in ofe in their own langnage. The 
Scotch, by pronouncing the vowels broader, and being ufed to 
gutturals, approach of courfe more nearly to that pronunciation, 
which prevails on the continent.’ 


We entirely agree with our author in thefe obfervations, 
except in what “relates to the pronunciation of the modern 
‘Greeks. For we have been affured by a native of that coun- 
try, and who is likewife a literary man, that the modern 
Greeks pronounec feveral letters of the alphabet, particular-. 
ly Beta and Gamma, very differently from the people of any 
other nation. Their pronunciation of the former of thofe let- 
ters is a mixture of the dental and labial; and that of the 
‘latter extremely guttural. Fhe gentleman infers, that the 
pronunciation of the ancient Greeks muft have been the fame 
with that of the modern; but it is impoflible to admit this 
conclufion, without giving up every claim of the ancient Greek 


to that foftnefs and harmony which is generally, and, we 
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muft be of opinion, juftly afcribed to it. One of the imooth- 
eft lines in Homer, read in the diale€t of a modern Greek; 
would found extremely barbarous in any polifhed ear. 

From re | of the language, our author proceeds to the 
profeffions of the fciences in England, on which he makes 
many juit obfervations. He obferves that Bayle’s Di€tionary 
-has been the means of introducing into England a great tafte 
for biography. At prefent, fays he, hardly a perfon of any 
note in fociety, or an author little above mediocrity, can de- 
part this life, or a criminal of fome notoriety be executed, 
but he has inftantly more than one biographer, who withes 
to edify the furvivors by writing his life in a magazine, a 
pamphlet, or even a whoie volume. 

Our author, notwithftanding the ufual juftnefs of his 
fentiments, appears to have ftrongly imbibed the prejudices 
of Dr. Johnion refpecting the poems of Offian.—From the 
teftimony adduced by Dr. Blair, and other collateral, to which 
we might add perfonal, authorities, we are convinced that 
the originals of Offian’s poems are of high antiquity. It is 
beyond all doubt that they are not the productions of the pre- 
fent age. As the parmis of Offian had never before been col- 
le€ted, it is poflible that, by oral tranfmiffion, in the courfe 
of many hundred years, variations and defects might be in- 
troduced, which, in the arrangement of the whole, it would 
be neceflary to alter or fupply. ‘This is a freedom which can- 
not juttly be denied to any editor in fimilar circumftances 3 
and it is all which, confidering the evidence produced for the 
authenticity of Offian’s Poems, we can fuppofe Mr. Macpher- 
fon to have ufed. 

Dr. Wendeborn next gives an account of the Royal So- 
ciety of Londen, the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, fchools, and univerfities. After thefe 
he proceeds to the ftate of the arts in England, particularly 
painting, engraving, {culpture, architecture, gardening, and 
mufic, to which is added the ftage. Of ail thefe he gives 
a faithful account, and makes, we think, pertinent obferva~ 
tions. | 
The laft part of the prefent volume comprifes the ftate of 
religion, in which the author takes a view, not only of the 
eftablithed church, but a variety of fects diftin€ from it. The 
fubjects mentioned under this head, after the epifcopal church, 
are, methodifts, toleration, didienters in general, prefbyterians, 
the chureh of Scotland, Sandemanians, Independents, Bap-+ 
tifts and Sabbitarians, Anthineninda., Unitarians, Arians, Soci- 
nians, Arminians, Quakers, Roman-catholics, Moravians, 
Jews, Atheifts, Sceptics, Indifferentifts, and Deitts. 
leh BE. We 
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We cannot conclude our account’ of this work without ace 
knowledging that we have perufed it with much fatisfaction. 
On a multitude of interefting fubjeCts, of which it treats, the 
author difcovers both extenfive enquiry and judicious obferv- 
ation. He feems to write with perfect freedom from ever 
national prejudice; and while the character he gives of this 
country is, on, the whole, highly favourable, we never find it 
tinctured, either with flattery, on one hand, or, on the other, 
with fatirical cenfure.————-We muft add, that the tranf- 
lation, if we except a few trivial inftances, is executed in 
a manner which might do credit even to a native of this 


country. 





- 


The Hiftory of the Bafiile: with a concife Account of the late 
Revolution in France. Towhichis added, An Appendix, con 
taining, among other Particulars, an Enquiry into the Hiftory 
of the Prifoner with the Mafk. 8ue. 6s. Boards. Cadell. 
1790. 7 , 

HS celebrated prifon, the terrors of which now no longer 

overawe the fpirit and liberties of the French,-was begun 
in the reign of Charles the Fifth, by Hugh d’Aubriot, mayor 
of Paris, who laid the firft ftone of it on the twenty-fecond of 

April, 1370. Originally, the Baftile confifted only of two 

zound towers, one on each fide of the road leading to Paris 

from the fuburbs of St. Anthony. ‘They were joined together 
with a high and ftrong wall, in the centre of which was the 
gate of the town. Some years afterwards two other towers 
were built oppofite to the two firft; and there is reafon to think 
that the road continued in the fame line, as a gate was found 
walled up between thofe towers, corref{ponding with the other 
gate. Under Charles the Sixth, four more towers were add- 
ed, and joined together by prodigioufly thick walls, meafuring 
on the infide eighty feet above the level of the court. The 
road was then turned off to the right of the building; the for- 
mer gates were fhut up, and a new one made between the 
towers. At the fame time, the whole building was inclofed 
with a broad ditch, having a counterfcarp in mafonry, nearly 
thirty-fix feet high from the bottom. About the middle of the 
feventeenth century, other fortifications were added, which 
were afterwards converted into a garden. ‘The ditch was dry, 
except during the floods of the Seine, when the water rofe in 
it, but not to anyjgreat height. Befides thofe above-mentioned, 
fome other buildings-were afterwards erected at different pe- 

tiods. 
The ufual entry to the Baftile was from the ftreet ot Ans 
ny. 
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thony. Over the firft gate was an armoury. To the right of 
the entrance was a guard-room. .In the firft inclofure were 
barracks for the garrifon, coach-houfes and {tables for the go- 
vernor and officers, and fhops for futtlers. A gate led thence 
to the arfenal. The way into the fecond inclofure was by a 
draw-bridge. On the left in entering was a guard-room, and 
on the right the governor’s houfe. At the end of this court 
was a terrace, with rows of trees and a pavillion. ‘The end of 
the terrace fartheft from the caftle was clofed by an iron rail- 
ing, which feparated it from the garden of the arfenal, On 


the right in going to the caftle, were the kitchens and their 


offices, erected on a kind of blind bridge thrown acrofs the 
ditch. ‘The paffage into the caitle was by a draw-bridges 
within the gate on the right was a guard-room. The firft 
court was 102 feet long, and 72 broad, with fix towers. The 
court was terminated by a modern building, on the ground- 
floor of which was the council-chamber, the library, and 
fome lodging rooms. ‘The upper ftories contained accommo- 
dations for the lieutenant de roi, the major, furgeon, and 
other officers. ‘The reft of the edifice confifted of apartments 
for prifoners of diftiction. 

The fecond court was 72 feet long, and 42 broad; the 
length running parallel with the breadth of the other. At 
the two extreme angles were towers; and between them, lodg- 
ings for perfons belonging to the caftle. 

In the firft court, fays our author, was the clock that mark- 
ed the heavy hours to the folitary and unhappy prifon- 
ers. It was once decorated with two ftatues of men in chains, 
as if intended by cruelty to infult wretchednefs ; but thefe ill- 
imagined ornaments were removed by order of the baron de 
Breteuil, at the time when he was minifter of Paris. 

The tops of the towers, and of the curtains that joined 
them, were flat, with a parapet wall; and on the towers fome 
pieces of cannon were mounted. 

The entrances to the towers were fecured by double doors 
of oak, near three inches thick. In each tower was.a windin 
ftaircafe, which defcended to a dungeon below, and led like- 
wife to the rooms above it. The roof of the dungeon was 
about the level of the court, and the floor of it confiderably 
above that of the ditch. “Thofe dungeons were arched, paved, 
and lined with ftone.* Moft of them had a flit towards the 
ditch, that let in air, and a very fmall degree of light. It is 
faid they were intended as places of temporary punifhment for 
prifoners who attempted to make their efcape; and it feems 
by all the enquiries which could be made, that they were onl 
ufed on fome very particular occafions. It was in thefe dun- 
geons that the unfortunate princes of Armagnac, fons of 
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James who was beheaded, were confined by Lewis XI. The 
eldef loft his fenfes in prifon; the youngeft obtained his li- 
berty, after the death of the tyrant, by one of the firft fteps 
taken under the reign of his fucceffor, Charles VIII. Ina 
memorial written by that prince of Armagnac in 1483, he 
relates fufferings which now almoft exceed belief, though they 
were at that time fully credited. . 

Above the dungeons were four ftories, containing each a 
fingle room, Some rooms indeed had a {mall dark clofet ad- 
joining to them, made in the thicknefs of the wall. The 
three firft ftories were irregular polygons of about eighteen. 
feet diameter, and as many high. ‘The walls were ftrongly, 
built of ftone and mortar. They were near feven Englith feet 
thick at the top, and the thicknefs gradually increafed towards 
the foundation. ‘The rooms had but one window each; with 
an iron grate, extremely ftrong, near the furface of the wall 
without, and another about the centre of its thicknefs. A 
glafs-window, made in the manner of a door, opened inward. 
In fome rooms the embrafure of the window came down to. 
the level of the floor; in others there were fteps that went 
up to it, and in many it was high enough to enable a perfon 
to walk forward:to the window with eafe. The windows of 
the lower ftory were built half way up with ftone and mortar, 
or had planks fixed to that height on the outward grate, to 
prevent the prifoners from being feen by any one from with- 
out. 

All the rooms, except the dungeons, had a fire-place, or 
ftove ; and the vents of the chimneys were fecured by ftrong 
iron grates placed at certain diftances from each other. The 
walls and cielings were plaftered and white-wafhed. Some 
floors were laid with tiles, and others with f{tone, in the man- 
ner of moft of the anti-chambers in Paris. 

The furniture of the rooms in general confifted of a fmall 
bed with green ferge curtains, a table, an armed-chair, a ba- 
fon and ewer, a large earthen pot to hold water, a brais 


» candleftick, achamber-pot, a night-ftool, a tin goblet, a broom, 


and a tinder-box and matches. For prifoners of high rank 
there were apartments furnifhed with greater care. 

‘The doors of the rooms were double, and with as many 
locks and bars as thofe that fhut the entrances to the towers. 
Many of the rooms had double cielings ; one of lath and plaif- 
ter, and at fome diftance another of oak, which fupported the 
floor of the room above it. | 

_ Different authors who have written on the Baftile have 
mentioned cages of iron for confining prifoners, and inftru, 
mets for putting them to the torture ; but the author of th¢ 
prefent work informs us, that no fuch inftruments were found, 
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nor arly traces of them difcovered, either by the perfons who 
examined the place when it was eftire, or by the architeéts 
who fuperintended its demolition. 

Befides the above-mentioned rooms, there were others in 
the curtins between the towers; in which the records of 
the place, and other books and papers of importance, were 
depofited. 

The library of the Baftile is faid to have been founded about 
the beginning of the prefent century, by a prifoner who had 
been long confined there, and to have been augmented by 
fome of his fucceflors. It contained about five hundred vo- 
lumes, of which the prifoners were generally allowed the ufe ; 
but thofe who were not indulged with the liberty of going 
thither, depended on their keepers for the choice of their 
books. We are told, that fcarcely any of the books were 
entire; fome prifoners having written in them what was 
thought improper to be feen by others. 

‘Towards the bottom of the firft court, was the chapel. 
One mafs was faid there every morning, and three mafles on 
the holidays and Sundays. There were fix covered niches for 
as many prifoners, where they could hear without feeing or 
being feen. Thofe who went to mafs were feparately con- 
ducted to their places, and taken back to their rooms, if there 
happened to be many prifoners, they performed their public 
devotions by rotation. 

Our author afterwards recites the official arrangements of 
the Baftile, and the regulations which were to be obferved. 
Some prifoners, we are told, had permiflion to walk on the 
top of the caftle, and in one of the gardens; but this indul- 
gence was feldom granted. ‘The idea which was entertained, 
that prifoners were fometimes privately put to death, feems, 
according to our author, to be entirely a popular prejudice. 
A ikeleton that was brought out when the place was taken, 
confirmed the current opinion; but, fays the author of the 
narrative, a moment’s reflection was fufhcient to convince any; 
one, that if fo deteftable a crime had been committed, the 
body would haye been interred; and it afterwards appeared, 
that the fkeleton had been brought thither by the furgeon, 
for his ftudies in anatomy. 

The author afterwards gives an account of prifoners who 
have been confined at the Baitile ; beginning with the earlieft 
regifters found there, many of which were depofited in the 
Lyceum ; but noticing only the imprifonment of fuch as have 
reference to the temper of the times. 

Among thefe we find in 1680, the marefchal de Luxem- 
bourg, who furrendered himfelf to the governor by the order of 
the: king. He had been involved in an information given 
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againft a woman named La Voifin, who pretended to foretel 
events, fold poifons, and was burnt on the twenty-fecond of 
February, 1680. 

Jofeph Jarin, or Jarine, a footman of the Venetian ambaf- 
fador, for haviag faid in an antichamber at Verfailles, amongft 
a number of other fervants, ** Who can hinder me from kill- 
ing the king ?” : 

_ Louifa Simon, a widow, who pretended to tell fortunes, 
to have fecrets for infpiring love, and to be able to make 
marriages. 

We find one prieft committed to the Baftile for debauchery. 
In general, the caufes of imprifonment relate cither to affairs 
of ftate, or of religion. 

The account of the Baftile is followed with a hiftory of 
the late revolution in France, with which, it may be pre- 
fumed, our readers are fufficiently well acquainted. 

In a large Appendix, a particular account is given of the 
more confpicuous perfons, who have, at different times, been 
committed to the Baftile. In this number is the prifoner with 


the mafque, concerning whom many opinions have been 


formed. The author, after reciting all that has been faid on 
the fubject, ftill leaves the queftion undetermined. That the 
prifoner was a perfon of very fuperior birth, and thought to 
be of the higheft importance, feems to him very evident ; but 
Tilo good argument can be found to fupport the opinion, that 
he was a character unknown to the world before his confine- 
ment. 





Introduction to the Knowledge of Germany. Containing Enqui- 
ries into the Difpofition and Manners, peculiar Habits and 
Cuftoms, se diftinét Claffes of Society, ce. Fe. Bvo. 45. 
Boards: Hookham. 1789. 


HE author of this volume fets out with reciting the opi- 
nions of “Tacitus, Bouhours, and Dacier, concerning the 
capacity of the Germans, and the northern people of Europe. 
All the writers now mentioned feem to undervalue the intel- 
leftual merit of thofe nations; and the two laft have not 
{fcrupled to treat their character even witha degree of imperti- 
nence. But, as the author now before us juftly obferves, the va- 
riety of ingenious productions that appeared in Germany, long 
before the days of thefe two French writers, make it evident, 
that Bouhours was no better acquainted with the merit of 
the Germans, than Dacier with that of the Englifh, to whom 
he is extremely illiberal, as well as unjuft, in his national re- 
marks.’ The truth is, that the Germans, for feveral ages, 
have made a very confpicuous ftgure in the republic of gen 
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_ © Of late years, fays our author, they have confiderably improv- 
ed their own tongue; which is bold, manly, and copious. In natural 
and: epic poetry they have produced compofitions of prime merit. 
The names of a Brocks, a Kleift, a Klopftock, and a Geffner, are 
abundantly fufficient, without adducing any others, to refcue then 
from an imputation of a defe& of genius. The tranflation of many 
of their works into the languages of the principal nations in Eu- 
rope, and the applaufe with which they are univerfally read, are 
inconteftable proofs of their fuperior excellence.’ 


The French have likewife afferted that the Germans are 
flow of apprehenfion, and heavy in their proceedings. But the 
refent author anfwers, in behalf of the Germans, that they 
are ufually very folicitous thoroughly to comprehend what the 
go about, and mere intent to fecure fuccefs by labour and di- 
ligence, than willing to rifque it *Y hurry and precipitation. 
This, he obferves, produces a habit of deliberation, which 
renders the Germans lefs liable to be a¢tuated by violence and 
temerity in their refolutions, than many of thofe who baatt fo 
highly of the fuperiority of their talents. ‘The franknefs and 
hofpitality of the Germans, with the focial intercourfe among 
their princes, the author places in an amiable light; thewing, 
at the fame time, the oftentatioufnefs of the German courts, 
with inftances of its pernicious effects; and that the German 
princes were formerly much addicted to literature. 

The author maintains that Germany is a country very fa- 
yourable to men of a¢tive and afpiring difpofitions; and that 
the polite arts are remarkably patronized by many of the Ger- 
man princes; but he acknowledges that, in general, the peo- 
ple are addicted to hard drinking. The following extract con- 
tains, we think, a faithful delineation of the German charac- 
ter in fome of its prominent features. 


‘ The politer fort of people in Germany, are frequently not 
much lefs guilty of intemperance in their cups than the lower— 
a vice unhappily too general among all conditions and degrees. 
Both high and low are almoft equally addicted to it. Even the 
diterati, who, in moft other countries, are profeffed votaries of fo- 
briety, cannot, in this drinking region, refift the torrent of example. 

« Thefe latter forma numerous body in Germany, where that 
fpecies of learning, which confifts in a fuperficial acquaintance 
with, and inelegant ufe of the Latin tongue, is common, and dif- 
fufed throughout the loweft ftations. 

« The fad is, that Germany isin a manner averrun with what 
the world is ufually pleafed to term fcholars; moft of whom would 
undoubtedly have made a much more advantageous figure, and 
have. been of more utility to the community, as well-as to them 
Selves, in any other fituation whatfoever. 

« This 
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‘ This inundation of fcholarfhip, if one may fo exprefs it, pro 
ceeds from the facility of receiving a claffical education, and the 
confequent unaptitude, or rather unwillingnefs, in moft individuals, 
to.apply themfelves.to any calling of a different caft, after hav- 
ing expended the prime of life in academical ftudies, and contract< 
ed, through length of time, that peculiar habit of. mind which 
they occafion. . 

« Hence no country is more largely ftocked with authors, or, to 
{peak with more propriety, with dealers in bookith knowledge ; 
men whofe voluminous compilations may not improperly be confi- 
fidered as immenfe magazines of erudition, collected for the ufe 
of perfons of genius, as labourers prepare materials to be employ- 
ed under the direction of artiits. 

« It is, indeed, highly deferving of obfervation, that no coun- 
try in Europe contains fo many univerfities as Germany, amount- 
ing to near forty ; and that with fo many helps, the natives; though 
forming incomparably the moft populous nation in Europe, have 
hitherto exhibited none of thofe fuperior {pecimens of wit that have 
been produced in other countries. 

« France, Italy, Spain, and England, have given to the world 
fome compoiitions of the firft-rate merit in the line of original ge- 
nius, while thofe of Germany are yet to come. 

© Such as have appeared of late years, though excellent in their 
kind, cannot, however, be claffed with the great productions of 
the above mentioned people, and claim evidently but a fecond 
place in the opinion of all the reft of Europe. 

‘ But the very great ardour with which the Germans now culti- 
vate their language, promifes that, in due time, it will alfo afford 
its wee of mafterpieces. ‘The long negle& to which it has been 
conjemned for ages, and the fole ufe of the Latin tongue by the 
literati during that period, ftifled the exertions to bring it forward, 
which were occafionally made. Better hopes are now entertained 
from the emulation with which the Germans have perufed the per- 
formances of thofe modern nations that have flourifhed in literature. 
‘The progrefs already made leaves no doubt of their becoming at 
laft no lefs fuccefsful in the fame career. 

« The Germans are great readers, and there is no nation upon 
earth more capable of, and more addiéted to, the moft intenfe ap- 
plication. Hence they have always remarkably fucceeded in thofe 
ftudies that require much labour and patience, and in thofe profound 
difguifitions wherein there is more exercife for the judgment than 
the imagination. ‘They excel in mathematics and in experimental 
learning, fuch as phyfic, botany, chymiftry, and in all the nume- 
rous branches of natural philofophy. 

‘ Nor are they lefs eminent in jurifprudence and the knowledge 
of civil law. Herein they are the moft converfant of all the Euro- 
peans, 
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peans, and have fhone more confpictoufly than any modern na- 
tion fince the decline of the Roman empire. 

« In the fcience of hiftory and antiquity they yield to no-people, 
and efpecially in the compofition of laborious comments upon claf- 
fical authors, ih the elucidation of whom their induftry and patience 
are indefatigable. 


On the whole, our author defcribes the character of the 
Germans with great juftnefs; in fome obfervations, perhaps, 
he betrays a degree of partiality; but from the pidture he 
draws, and which we think cannot eafily be taxed with mifre- 
prefentation, they appear, as we have always confidered them, 
an intelligent, well-difpofed, induftrious, benevolent, and te- 
{pectable people. 





A Treatife on Praé&ical Aftronomy. By the Rev. S. Vince, 
" AM. FL RS. 4to. 7s. fewed. Cadell. 1790. 


WE find it difficult to give an adequate idea of this treatife ; 
for its merits depend on minute and accurate calcula- 
tion, which of all other fubjects we find it mott difficult to 
abridge, or of defcriptions illuftrated by plates. ‘This is, hows 
ever, a work of confiderable labour, great accuracy, and ex- 
tenfive information. If, therefore, we feem to pafs over the 
volume before us more curforily than it may appear to deferve, 
the author will, we truft, attribute it to the difficulties we ne- 
ceflarily feel of conveying a full, and at the fame time an in- 
telligible account. ‘The former would be of little fervice 
without the latter. | 
A Treatife of Practical Aftronomy is of great importance at 
this period, when inftruments of very great powers, and of a 
complicated ftructure, are fo frequently employed : its appear- 
ance in this country will render it more valuable, as the Englifh 
artifts are at prefent unrivalled in this department; and our 
author acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Ramfden for the 
Jateft communications of the different improvements. ‘The 
information has been ufually derived on this fubjeét from trea- 
tifes on optics; and we may be allowed to exprefs our regret 
that this branch of philofophy has not been explained in a {ci- 
entific form, fince fo many difcoveries have been added to it. 
The laft work, and it is one which defervvs much more atten- 
tion than it has received, was Dr. Prieftley’s hiftory of this, {ci- 
ernice, if we except what was the object of Mr. Nicholfon’s 
attention in his more general fyftem of philofophy. In the 
fyftems of aftronomy the inftruments are commonly men- 
tioned, bat indepeifdent of the many additions to, and improve- 
ments of, the. aftronomical apparatus, we know no work in 
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which the fcience is practically confidered in a very extenfive 
or accurate view, but in M. de la Lande’s copious fy{ftem, 
which is comprifed in four thick quarto volumes: perhaps its 
fize, and till lately its unfinifhed ftate, have prevented what it 
well merits, an Englith dreds. 

Mr. Vince begins with defcribing the moft ufeful part of the 
apparatus; the Nonius, or as it is now commonly ftyled the 
Vernier; either name is that of its fuppofed inventor at differ- 
ent periods; but the invention at prefent is exclufively attri- 
buted to Pierre Vernier. It.is a fcale moft minutely graduated, 
commonly in the fubdivifions of the fmalleft divifions of the 
principal f{eale, and as the Vernier is moveable, it is fucceffively 
applied to thofe divifions which the obferver is examining. 
Our author defcribes the Vernier more fcientifically, as gener- 
ally employed in different inftruments; but the fubdivifions on 
the moveable fcale, ufually adapted to the feale of a common 
barometer, will give a fufliciently correct idea of this moft ufe- 
ful fubfidiary inftrument. 

‘Hadley’s quadrant is an inftrument of fuch general utility, 
that it juftly claims our author’s firft attention. About ten 
years after the publication of this invention, a paper was faid . 
to be found in fir Ifaac Newton’s own hand-writing, among 
Dr. Halley’s papers, containing a figure and a defcription of an 
inftrument not very different from Hadley’s. Sir Ifaac appears, 
therefore, to claim the priority, without injuring the credit or 
ingenuity of Mr. Hadley, who probably knew nothing of fir 
Ifaac Newton’s attempt: indeed it feems to have been little 
more; but even the idea of an inftrument fo important would 
almoft confer immortallity on any one. It is now generally — 
known and employed by common feamen, but its utility in af- 
certaining the longitude by means of the lunar tables Hadley 
could not have fufpected. The quadrant is employed for mea- 
furing the angular diftance of objects in any fituation,. even 
while the obferver is fubject to the unfteady motion of a fhip : 
It is fo well known that we need not ftay to explain its princi- 
ples. Our author adds to a very minute and correct explana- 
tion of the mftrument, the moft accurate dire¢tions for adjuft- 
Ing it, and correcting any errors, with different examples of its 
various and extenfive ufes, particularly of its utility in difcover- 
ing the longitude by the moon’s diftance from the fun or a 
fixed ftar, itp 


‘ This method of finding the longitude was propofed by Dr. 
Halley and brought into prattice by Dr. Matkelyne, who, by his 
indefatigable zeal in thus executing the duties of his office, infti- 
tuted for that purpofe, and by his various. improvements in the 


knowledge and practice of optics and aftronomy, has filled the im- 
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portant ard honourable fituation in, which he is placed, with fo 
much credit to himfelf and advantage tothe public. To facilitate 
the operations he planned and computed the nautical almanac, by 
means of which the calculations ate rendéred very fhort, and the 
precepts extremely fimple and eafy cf application; and from his 
own experience in two voyages, one to St. Helena and the other 
to Barbadoes, he fully eftablifhed the utility of the method on the 
following irrefragable proofs. 1. On the near agreement of the 
longitude inferred by his obfervations made within a few days or 
hours of making land with the known longitudesof fuch land. 2. 
From the near agreement of the long'tude of the fhip from obfer- 
vations made on a great many different days near to one another, 
when connected together by the help of the common reckoning. 
3. From the near agreement of the longitudes of the fhip, deduced 
from obfervations of ftars on different fides of the mcon, taken on 
the fame night. For here all the moft probable kinds of error, 
whether arifing from a faulty divifion of the limb of the inflrument,. — 
a refraction of the {peculums or dark glaffes, a wrong allowance 
for the error of adjuftment, or from a bad habit of eftimating the 
contact of the ftlar with the moon’s limb, operating different ways, 
their effect, if any, muft be immediately difcovered. But in all 
the double longitudes thus determined, the difference was fo {mall 
at to warrant him to fay, that by good inftruments and careful ob- 
fervers, thefe errors may be fo far reduced as to be of very little 
confequence ; and all the obfervations which have been made fincey 
agree in confirming it ; and fhow that the longitude thus deduced 
may be determined to a very great degree of accuracy, and fully 
fafficient for all nautical purpofes.’ 


The wires in telefcopes are minute divifions of the field of, 
view, to afcertain and defcribe with accuracy the different parts 
of the field. For different purpofes, the wires are parallel or 
crofs each other, at right or acute angles. The fyftems of 
wires are particularly ufeful in examining the place of thofe 
heavenly bodies whofe motion is irregular, when in the field of 
view, at the fame time with thofe which are fixed or have a 
more regular determined motion. 

The tranfit inftrument differs little in its conftru€tion from a 
common telefcope, except that it has but one convex eye-glafs, 
from which the only inconvenience refulting is, that objets 
are inverted. In its motion it defcribes a portion of a great 
circle from the pole to the zenith, and is defigned to take the 
right afcenfion of the different heavenly bodies, and to correct 
the going of the clock, for which purpofe it is furnifhed with 
a fyitem of wires. Perhaps the following improvement is not 
generally known, and it may be underftood without the plate. 
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‘ Inftead of illuminating the wires in the common method 
by a fmall reflector beyond the object glafs, which reflects light 
(coming from a lamp) down into the tube, Mr. Ramfden makes 
the axis, about which the telefcope turns, hollow, and open at one 
end, againft which he places the lamp; then within the telefcope, 
diredtly againft the lamp, he places a plane reflector at an angle of 
45° with the axis of the telefcope, which reflector has a hole cut 
in the middle fo large that no rays pafling through the telefcope to 
form the image of the object are intercepted. This method has 
feveral materiat advantages ; for the lamp never wants to have its 
pofition altered, which it does in the common method, and which 
takes fome time before you can get the proper light ; and moreover, 
when the lamp is brought near to the object glafs, the heated air 
rifes through the flit in the obfervatory through which the vifual 
rays come, which makes the objeét appear as if feen through 
fmoak or troubled water, fo that an obfervation near the pole 
(where the motion of the ftars is very flow) will be rendered dubi-« 
ous for fome feconds; but here the lamp is at a confiderable di- 
ftance, and the fmoak goes through another place. Alfo, as dif- 
ferent obfervations require different degrees of illumination, he 
places two prifms between the lamp and the hollow end of the axis 
about which the telefcope turns; one is of white and the other 
of green glafs, with the thick part of one againft the thin part of 
the other; thefe prifms are moveable, fo that the light going from 
the lamp may be made to pafs through a thicker or thinner part of * 
them, by which means you may -adjuft the degree of illumination 
as accurately as you pleafe.’ 


The great utility of the right afcenfion is, to know at what 
time’any ftar or planet comes to the meridian, and to determine 
the order in which the heavenly bodies pafs the meridian. 

The aftronomical quadrant, which is often fixed againft a 
wall on account of its great weight, and then called a mural 
quadrant, is defigned ta take the altitudes of the heavenly bo- 
dies above the horizon. If the latitude of the place is previoutly 
known or found, their declinations are difcovered; and from 
their right afcenfions, which are known by means of the tranfit 
telefcope, their place in the heavens is determined. As ufual, 
our author defcribes the inftrument, the method of adjufting 
it, the ufe, and what is of great importance, the means of af- 
certaining the accuracy of the divifions, and the regularity of 
the arc.” 

Of the micrometer, an inftrument adapted to the telefcope, 
in order to meafure the angular diftance of the objects that 
may appear at the fame time in its field, or to meafure the ap- 
parent diameters of the heavenly bodies, and ultimately em- 
ployed to afcertain the diftances of bodies‘more remote from 
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each other, our author gives a hiftory comprehending the va- 
rious contrivances for thefe purpofes from the time of Huygens. 
We cannot abridge this account, but the ingenuity difplayed 
in this attempt, forms a very interefting picture of the efforts 
and powers of the human mind. ‘The principle of this inftru- 
ment is, the comparing known angles and diameters contained 
in the tele{cope with thofe of the heavenly bodies obferved. 

The micrometer-is ufelefs when the known fixed ftar, from 
its difference of declination exceeds the field of view, for that 
inftrument can only be applied to thofe ftars which pafs through 
the field when the telefcope is fixed. ‘The inftrument employ- 
ed to obviate the inconveniency when the known ftar is at a 
diftance, may be ftyled the equatorial fector, or the aftronomi« 
cal fe€tor. ‘The principle of this inftrument confifts in mea- 
{uring the difference of declination of two ftars by a telefcope 
moving on a pivot, over an arc of a given length, which of 
courfe is the limit of the ufe of this inftruament. The lateft 
and moit convenient fector of this kind was conftructed under 
the direction of Dr. Mafkelyne. ‘The adjuftment and appli- 
cation follow, particularly the method of employing the aftro- 
nomical fe€tor as a parallatic inftrument. ‘The zenith fector 
is defigned to meature {mall angles near the zenith with greater 
accuracy than a quadrant. It was firft made by Dr. Hook, 
with a defign of determining the annual parallax of the fixed 
{tars if it could be afcertained. ‘To Dr. Bradley’s improvement 
of this inftrument we are indebted for his difcoveries of the 
aberration of light in the fixed ftars, and the nutation of the. 
earth’s axis. : a 

The equatorial inftrument is a telefcope fitted up with va- 
rious additions for different purpofes. It is employed to find 
the latitude of a place, to determine the pofition of the me- 
ridian, and the apparent time of the day; to find a ftar or pla- 
net in the day-time, the right afcenfion and declination of any 
{tar, to find the longitude, and meafure horizontal angles. 

Mr. Ramfden’s new inftrument for meafuring horizontal 
angles is next defcribed, invented and conftructed for the late 
plan of afcertaining the precife longitudes of the obfervatories 
of Paris and Greenwich. This defcription, and that which 
follows, of Mr. Ramfden’s new circular inftrument (becaufe 
its limb is a circle not a quadrant) to leflen or remove even 
the minute errors of the mural quadrant, are new, and of the 
greate{t importance. 

The volume concludes with fome directions to the young 
obferver in ufing the common telefcope, and on the utility of 
interpolations in aftronomy. On the whole, we think this a 
very valuable and a very accurate work, and its value is in- 
creafed by a number of ufeful tables in the Appendix. The 
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calculations are fometimes intricate ; but little more than the 
elzments of algebra, of plane and {pherical trigonometry, feem 
to require. 





The Laurel of Liberty. A Pocm. By Robert Merry, A. AM. 
4to. 35. 6d. Bell. 1790. 


R. Merry enters into the full fpirit of the French Revo- 
lution, and dedicates his poem to the national affembly. 
Willing to infpect the progrefs of their glorious undertaking, 
he flew to Paris, and § ielt his heart beat with tranfport (as he 
fuppofes every I’ngtifhman’s muft at fuch a juncture) on find- 
ing himfelf in a new land of liberty.” Nothing exceptionable 
appeared to him in its fyftem of reformation. ‘The diforder of 
the national affembly was the refult of zeal; its impetuofity, an 
energy that fprung from its love of freedom. .He could a/mo/? 
venture to predict, that the counter-revolution projected by 
the Ariftocratics, would prove vain and ineffectual, though 
€ the united tyrants of the world united in a kind of political 
erufade’ againft the caufe of freedom. Predictions of a differ- 
ent kind, founded pofhbly on ftronger reafons, have been an- 
nounced for a long time by great numbers of our political 
prognofticators. Whatever turn, however, affairs may take, 
we have little doubt, and our heart unites with our opinion, 
that the more exceptionable privileges of the king and the no- 
bility are abolifhed for ever. ° 
Mr. Merry exprefles fome apprehenfion in regard to the free- 
dom with which he avows his fentiments. 


‘ While I fuffer this work to go forth, I feel anxiety, not only 
on account of its numerous defeéts, but alfo, that through the pof- 
fible degradation of the Britifh prefs there may arife fome incon- 
venience from uttering the common fentiments of jutftice, liberty, 
and humanity. ‘* xecuay x civn geo.” Yet the love I bear to truth 
operates upon my mind with greater force than the dread of an 
overitrained authority, or thé f{ecret machinations of inveterate 
malevolence.’ 


We confefs that we have no conception of any danger that 
ean refult ta him from delivering any fpeculative opinions re- 
lative to the French Revolution, and confequently may not 
have an adequate idea of his {pirit and refolution in thus braving 
the powerful and the malevolent, He certainly delivers them 
with great freedom; yet he fays nothing but what has been 
before repeated in plain profe:—for inftance 





‘ Compatriot trav’lers o’er life’s barren heath, 
Wha dyaw with me cotemporary breath, 
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For whom, affection’s dewy vapours rife, 

For whom, my bofom heaves foreboding fighs ; 
If flowly ling’ring in your heart’s beft veins, 
One drep of public fpirit yet remains, 

If what your martyr’d fathers bought fo dear, 
Ye ftill at leaft in mem’ry can revere, 

Roufe from your apathy, and boldly dare 
Examine what you have been, —may be,—are / 
But if abafh’d, and ftricken with difmay 
Ye with to chafe each painful thought away, 
That brings dejection,—turn to France and fee 
Four million men in arms, for liberty 


Such language as this, however extraordinary, has echoed 
from the pulpit, and iffued from the prefs; and the rant of a 
poet is more excufable than that of the moralift and the divine. 
Our fubfequent quotation will enable the reader to judge more 
fully of Mr. Merry’s political opinions, and to appreciate his 
poetical abilities. ‘The addrefs to Mr. Burke is manly and 
liberal; but that liberality does not extend to the French no- 
bility and miniftry. "We mean not to vindicate their general 
character, but furely the anathemia is too violent and unquali- 
fied. It requires no moderate degree of prejudice to fuppofe 
that every nobleman of France tyrannized over his inferiors; 
and that the § lantern’s cord’ and ‘ people’s rage’ was but a 
‘ trifling evil,’ compared with the ‘ dungeons, the cannon, and 
the {word of their miniftry.” What is meant by the cannox 
and fword we know not; and are fully perfuaded that more 
‘innocent yictims,’ called by Mr. Merry with no great. propri- 
ety  murd’rous traitors,’ were facrificed to the fury of the re- 
volutionifts in O@ober laft, than have fuffered death, or even 
* the racking wheel,’ in all France, innocent and guilty included, 
by means of the ‘ vengeful minifters’ and tyrannous ariftocrats, 
fince the days of Lewis the XIV th to the prefent time. 


« And could’ft thou wonder lib’ral Burke / to fee 
Revenge lead on the fteps of liberty : 
Could men yet fmarting with the tyrant’s ftroke, 
Forgive the tribe that bow’d them to the yoke, 
Forget, how oft the pittance, from their hands 
Was torn, bv each relentlefs lord’s commands ; 
Condemn’d almoft to ftarve, where plenty reign’d, 
And thofe were criminals who e’er complain’d ? 
O could’ft thou wonder when th’ explofion came, 
Which burft the o’ercharg’d culverin of fhame, 
That ev’ry fuff’rer ftarting to new life, 
Againft his proud oppreffor bared the knife, 
F 4 | That 
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That palaces were rifled, villains bled, 

And many a murd’rous traitor loft his head ? 

Sure manly moralift ! a foul like thine, 

Where all the nobler qualities combine, 

Where virtue rifes from its pureft fource, 

And learning gives true genius double force ; 

Sure fuch a foul muft own, the lantern’s cord, 
Compar’d to dungeons, cannog, and the {word, 
Was but a trifling ill, the people’s rage 

A moment rous’d, a moment could affuage, 

But vengeful minifers no pity feel, 

They bring their direft chain, their racking wheel, 
Doom their fad vitims length’ning pangs to fhare, 
And eyen think it mercy when they {pare !” 


Such exaggerated cenfure as this, and encomiums elfewhere 
equally exaggerated on the democratic party, muft, like an 
‘ overcharg’ d culverin,’ fail of the intended effet. T he mex 
taphor in the four rere. lines is highly exceptionable, 
‘Theory compared to a £ rapid tide,’ is not a very happy idea. 
but we can have none of a tide’s flowing without a precedent. 

~—‘ Labitur & labetur in omne volubilis aévum.’—The impulfe 
likewife of a vafi and wild tide, is the laft circumftance in na- 


ture that we fhould fufpect of giving ftability to any thing. 


‘ What tho’, too rapid now may feem to be 
The unexampled tide of theory, 
Too wild the impulfe, and too vaf the range, 
To fettle ftrong fecurity from change ; 
Not long fhall Frauce by ftruggling tumults rent, 
Smart with the wounds of fecret difcontent ; 
Awhile, perhaps, may trouble and diftrefs _ 
Defile her lilies, and her pride deprefs ; 
Surrounding Neros herds of hirelings lead 
To force the friends of human kind to bleed ; 
Yet ’gainft the gen’ral good, fo juft, fo plain, 
Brinfleys might write, and monarchs rage in was 
Not wr s eloquence could here avail, 
And e’en young Ammon’s armies all would fail.— 
But foon fhall truth with induftry’s beft wealth, 
Give to the focial body moral health ; 
Till hearts expanding with encreafing ftore, 
Gain from each gain, a gen’rous feeling more: 
Till modeft merit be by all confeft, 
And thofe be valued moft who are the beft. 
. While there unknown to the whole world befide, 
Shall : int’reft fix oa honour’s pride ! 
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< See, fee, already, o’er her mild domain, 
The fofter charities begin to reign, 
No virgins now fecluded from the arms 
Of fighing love, fhall mourn their ufelefs charms, 
Doze out their years by flumb’rous grief opprett, 
Or ftrain cold reli&ts to the burning breaft. 
No ghattly monks their orrid fabbaths hold, 
‘That fenfe may fink, and reafon be controul’d; 
But new exertion wakes to fair defire, 
And owns what nature’s nobleft laws require. 
With polifh’d manners polifh’d minds agree, 
For pure politenefs is philanthropy ! 
Her fons, unfhackled, a new warmth impart, 
And learn to give the welcome of the heart.’ 


‘Though fome of thefe figns feem almoft to announce that an 
annus mirabilis, or the millenium, is already begun in France, 
we confefs ourfelves hardened infidels in regard to the com- 
mencement of this golden age fo confidently predicted. In- 
ftead of beholding, as in the prophetic vifion of old, ¢ righteouf- 
nefs and peace kifling each other,’ images of difcord and con- 
fufion, aiming the dagger at each other’s throat, rife before our 
view.—It is faid, that the gift of fecond fight is confidered by 
the Highlanders as a difadvantage, and we can affure Mr. 
Merry that fuch a mental profpeét adds not to the comfort of. 
a peaceable Reviewer. -We with that France as well as Eng- 
land (for we cannot conceive that our country is in fo deplor- 
able a ftate as our author and fome philofophical politicians 
confider it) may enjoy the bleflings that refult from fuch ra- 
tional liberty as is confiftent with law and government. We 
are indeed of a very different way of thinking from thofe de- 
mocratical zealots who pant for anarchy and confufion, that a 
new and more beautiful order of things may arife from the ge- 
neral ruin. We would rather repair our manfion-houfe than 
level it with the duft, becaufe every apartment was not ex- 
actly to our tafte, mes adjufted with mathematical exaétnefs 
and precifion; and till we fee other nations, in different politi- 
cal circumftances, more refpected abroad and more happy at 
home, we fhall prefer our form of government, as by law efta- 
blifhed, with allits defects, to the Ctapien {chemes and vifion- 
ary profpects of republican innovators and theoretical ftatef- 
men. 





Ainfi Va Le Monde, a Poem. Infcribed to Robert Merry, Efq. 
A.M. By Laura Maria. 4to. 15. 6d. Bell. 1790. 


AURA Maria is a very warm admirer of Mr. Merry’s 
poetical talents ;- fhe ftyles him, 
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4 Ainfi Va Le Minde. A Poem 


‘ His country’s honor and the Mufe’s pride.’ 
She confiders him as 


‘=< Juftly gifted with the facred lyre, 
‘'Whofe founds can more than mortal thoughts infpire.’ 


She profeffes that from his ¢ magic harp,’ fhe caught her po- 
etic salstnadiens and having for a fhort time wandered from her 
fubje&t, Mr. Merry’s varied praife, thus recals her vagrant 
Mute: | 7 
« Ah! gentle Mufe, from trivial follies turn, 

Where patriot fouls with god-like pafiions burn. 

Again to Merry dedicate the line, 

So thall the envied meed of tafte be thine; 

So fhall thy fong, to glorious themes afpire, 

Warm’d with a fpark of his tranfcendent fire.’ 


Though the fair author fuppofes the ‘ meed of tafte’ (the ex- 
preflion is not very happy), will be conferred on her, in confe- 
quence of her celebrating Mr. Merry’s patriotic ardor and po- 
etic genius, we think fhe is entitled to, and will obtain praife 
from a much more honourable caufe, her own merit. That 
her poetical talents are no way inferior to his; and her patrioti/m, 
or rather political fentiments, more juft and rational, will appear 
from the lines fubfequent to thofe already quoted. 


¢ Thro’ all the fcenes of nature’s varying plan, 
Celeftial freedom warms the breaft of man ; 
Led by her daring hand, what pow’r can birid 
The boundlefs efforts of the lab’ring mind. 
The god-like fervour, thrilling thro’ the heart, 
Gives new creation to each vital part ; 
Throbs rapture thro’ each palpitating vein, 
Wings the rapt thought, and warms the fertile brain ; 
To her the nobleft attributes of Heav’n, 
Ambition, valour, eloquence, are giv’n. 
She binds the foldier’s brow with wreaths fublime, 
From her, expanding reafon learns to climb, 
To her the founds of melody belong, 
She wakes the raptures of the poet’s fong ; 
*Tis god-like freedom bids each paffion live, 
That truth may boaft, or patriot virtue give ; 
From her, the arts enlighten’d fplendors own, 
She guides the peafant—fhe adorns the throne, 
To mild Philanthropy extends her hand, 
Gives truth pre-eminence and worth command : 
Her eye direéts the path that leads to Fame, 
Lights Valour’s torch, and trims the glorious flame, 
: she 
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She fcatters joy o’er Naturé’s endlefs fcope, - 
Gives itrength to reafon—extacy to hope ; 
Tempers each pang humanity can feel, 

And binds prefumptuous power with nerves of fteel, 
Strangles each tyrant phantom in its birth, 

And knows no titie—but fuperior worth. 

« What is the charm that bids mankind difdain 
The tyrant’s mandate and th’ oppreffor’s chain ; 
What bids exulting liberty impart 
Extatic raptures to the human heart; 

Calls forth each hidden {park of glorious fire, 
Bids untaught minds to valiant feats afpire ; 
What gives to freedom its fupreme delight ? 
*Tis emulation, inftinét, nature, right.’ 





« Yet let ambition hold a temp’rate fway, 

When virtue rules—-’tis rapture to obey ; 

Man can but reign his tranfitory hour, 

And love may bind—when fear has loft its pow’r. 
Bleft may he be who nobly aéts his part, 

Who hoafts the empire of each fubjeét’s heart, 
Whofe worth exulting millions fhall approve, 
Whofe proudeft treafure—is-a Nation’s love.’ 


We meet, it muft be allowed, in Mr. Merry’s poem, as welt 
as in the prefent, with feveral lines that deferve much com- 
mendation. ‘The reader, indeed, muft in each cafe pay pretty 
dear for them; the bulk of thefe poems being in no proportion 
to their price: but Liberty, it has been obierved, cannot be 
bought too dear. 





Letters to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, occafioned by his Re- 
fleétions on the Revolution in France, &8c. The Second Edi- 
tion, corrected. By Fofeph Pricfiley, LL.D. F. RS. 8v0- 
2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 


D®: Prieftley replies to Mr. Burke with his ufual fhrewdnefs, 

and with a happy mixture of acute reafoning, fareaftic 
raillery, and pleafing irony. He has been fortunate too in at- 
tacking the weakeift fide of the Reflections, and we think his 
fuccefs would have been complete if he had not occupied the 
oppofite end of the beam, where he might perhaps fuppofe lefs 
power would act with proportionally greater force. In calm 
perfuafive argument, we have often obferved, that Dr. Prieftley 
has few equals; and though frequently compelled from convic- 
tion to differ from him, we are never unwilling to exprefs our 
fenfe of his varied and admirable talents. But we fhall have 
fufficient 
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fufficient occafion to praife and blame in our examination of this 
reply, which greatly excels every other that we have yet feen. 

In the preface Dr. Prieftley regrets the feceflion of Mr. 

Burke from the caufe of liberty, efpecially as they had laboured 
together in their oppofition to the American war ; but we have 
fome doubts of there being ‘ a ftronger general fenfe of religion’ 
in the mew continent * than in any other part of the world.’ 
The lateft travellers, and particularly the marquis de Chatellux, 
are of a different opinion, at leaft refpecting the fouthern ftates. 
Dr. Prieftley alfo introduces the memoir of M. Lally de ‘Tol- 
lendal, in which he appears to fpeak with ref{pect of the national 
affembly, and to entertain very different opinions from Mr. 
Burke, who refts greatly on M. de Vollendal’s reprefentations.. 
We have not the memoir before us, but on reading it we did 
not perceive the profound refpect: many of the expreflions 
feemed equivocal, and the tenor, we thought, difplayed fome 
doubt and fufpicion. But, not to contend cn the unttable foun- 
dation of recolleétion, we will afk Dr. Prieftley if—* une tres 
petite portion d’ individus pourroit rendre inutile les intentions 
pures de la majorité,’ is properly rendered, ‘ that the majorit 
of the perfons who compofed it (the national aflembly) had the 
pureft intentions’? We muit, however, obferve, that Dr. 
Prieftley meant not to miflead, for he has added: the original. 
- The firft Letter is on the general principles of the French 
Revolution. On this fubject, no candid perfon will greatly 
differ from the author. ‘That achange was neceflary, may be 
admitted ; but we cannot allow, that the continuanee of the 
afiembly’s fitting is a proof of the general concurrence of the 
people. M. de Calonne has clearly fhown, that they have in 
many refpects acted in oppofition to the inftructions of their 
conftituents ; and to legalife their continuance, another appeal 
fhould be made to the people, or their opinions afcertained by 
other inftrudctions. 

It is adrnitted by our author, that the affembly may, in fome 
inftances, have done wrong. In the emergency in which they 
were placed, it may have been neceflary to do what wa’ expe- 
dient for a time, rather than what was more ftrictly proper. 
Thefe regulations may be of courfe defigned as temporary only; 
and Dr. Prieftley allows, that he does not fee the good tendency 
of fome of the decrees. The king not having the power of 
peace or war is defended; but we do not fee, from the late in- 
ftances, that this was likely to prevent wars, or, from the con- 
duct of the national affembly, that the complaifance of the Re- 
volution Society has fecured their friendfhip. The limited and 
provifional veto is an error of much greater magnitude, as no 
political balance can in this way be dlf{covered to counteract 
popular phrenfy, or to*correct the excentricities of fome ambi- 
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tious demagogue. Little errors of trifling importance are cor- 
rected, particularly about the divifion of the kingdom into 
mathematical figures*, and the eligibility of the former mem- 
bers in the new election. Dr. Prieftley next adverts to that 
part of the Reflections ref{pecting the queen; but his anfwer 
is, we think, lefs fatisfactory than on fome other points. If the 
morning-itar was difcovered to be a comet, if the Venus, if the 
Juno, if the Pallas was found to have the fnaky hair of Medu- 
fa, it was enough to deprive it of its baleful influence, or to 
draw the fangs from the adder: we complain only when this 
was done, that the moft gaJlant nation in Europe could ftoop 
fo low as to infult a woman already degraded. Let us felect 
our author’s fhort excellent defence of Dr. Price. 



































‘ In the fame rafh and indifcriminate manner you defcribe Dr. 
Price as exulting in the above-mentioned horrid outrages, which, 
I dare fay, give him mucr more ferious concern than they do you, 
and fox a very obvious reafon. He wifhes to recommend the révo- 
lution, and therefore is forry for every thing that difgraces it ; 
whereas you with to difcredit it, and are evidently not difpleafed 
with any circumftance that favours your purpofe. Dr. Price re- 
joices in the good, and you moft uncandidly reprefent him as re- | 
) Jjoicing in the evé/ that has neceflarily accompanied it.’ 


In the third Letter, on the nature of government, the rights 
of men and of kings, Dr. Prieitley repeats much of what-has 
been formerly faid in different pyblications, and we have as 
often examined. ‘The rights of ‘men is ftill an indefinablejar- 
gon, if it be fuppofed to imply more than the meaning we have 
affixed toit; and, at leaft in England, the king who is one branch 
of the legiflature: cannot be the fervant of the people: in a po- 
litical view, the fame perfon cannot be a fervant and equal to 
his mafter. When lord Somers fays, as is mentioned in the 
fourth letter on ‘ the Revolution of England compared with 
that of France,’ that alf magiftrates and governors proceed from 
the people, it docs not mean that they are fubordinate, but that 
the power ultimately refides in the people, and theie confent is 
gathered from their fubmifhon. In this part of the argument 
aifo the reply is not very iatisfactory, and in the comparifon, 
when the ditierence of conduct muft neceflarily {trike a care- 
ful enquirer, it is furprifing that the difference of circumftances 
fhould not have alfo occurred. Inthe more particular defence- 
of Dr. Price and of the conduét of the Revolution Society, Dr. 
Prieftley feems to confider, that a fermon preached on a week-. 
day, and on a fecular occafion, may be with {tri propriety po- 
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¥ But was Mr. Burke in an error in this reprefentation ? 
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litical. He thinks it might have been as well.(perhaps better} 
delivered in a private room. 

‘The Letters which follow are: On the Revolution Society 
in England, and Mr. Burke’s Refle€tions on Dr. Price. On 
the Interference of the State in Matters of Religion in general. 
On the Source of the Refpect that is paid to Religion. Ona 
civil Eftablifhment being effential to Chriftianity. On the Ufes 
of civil Eftablifhments of Religion. On an Eledtive Clergy. 
On Monattic Inftitutions, and Mr. Burke’s general Maxim 
that exifting Powers are not to be deftroyed. On the Sacred- 
nefs of the Revenues of the Church. 

The ecclefiaftical part of Mr. Burke’s Refle€tions, which we 
thought the moft tedious, the leaft interefting or conclufive, is 
the chief object of Dr. Prieftley’s attention. We thall mention 
the moft important parts of the reply, giving our opinion 
where the author is fuccefsful, or where the, argument feems 
to fail. 

In Mr. Burke’s Reflections, a church-eftablifhment iscertain- 
ly confounded with religion: in his view indeed they are nearly 
iynonymous ; and thofe who will alledge, in oppofition, the 
flourifhing {tate of the Diffenters, ought to enquire how far 
this is in itfelf ewing to an eftablifhment. ‘TThefe counter- 
vailing powers, like action and reaction, fupport each other, 


and their influence has certainly Aitherto reached to the oppo- 
fite fhores of the Atlantic. . 


«¢ Government, you fay, p. 88, 1s a contrivance of human wif- 
dom, to provide for human wants, and men have.a right that thefe 
wants be provided for by this wifdom.” 

€ You will note however, fay that a// human wants are to be 
provided for by government ; for it is manifeftly only /ome of them 
that its great power can reach, and therefore much mutft be left to. 
the individuals themfelves. This you allow, when you fay, p. 87, 
whatever each man can feparately ‘* do, without trefpafling upon 
others, he has a right to do for nimfelf.’? Since, then, I can eat 
and drink whatever fuits my appetite, without trefpafling upon any 
body, you Will allow that the ftate has no bufinefs to prefcribe what 
I fhall eat or drink, or. when, or in what manner, I fhall do it. 
T imagine, alfo, you will allow that my neighbours have no right 
to complain of me, if, when I am indifpofed, I treat myfelf as I 
think proper, taking whatever advice, or whatever medicines, I 
pleafe. They may do the fame, and I fhall not complain of them. 
Pray, then, what right, on this plain and obvious principle, ad- 
vanced by yourfelf; has any man to complain of me if I qwor/bip 
God in what manner I‘pleafe, or if Ido not chufe to worfhip God 
at all? Does my condu& in this refpe& injure them? What, 


then, 
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then, has.the fate, or my neighbours, to do in this bafinefs, any 
more than with my food or my medicine ? 4 

‘ In this, and many other things, government has taken a great 
deal too much upon it; and has by this means brought itfelf into 
great and needlefs embarraflments. In many things befides the 
article of religion, men have bufied themfevles in /egi/lating too 
much, and when it would have been better if individuals had been 
left to think and a& for themfelves.’ 


All this our author allows only fupports a toleration; but 
what connection then has the flate with any man’s religion. 
The an{wer to this queftion is acute, but the only fatisfactory. 
part of the reply is in the following paragraph. 


‘ But when it was urged that civil magiftrates were not always 
the beft judges of religious truth, that they had often little leifure 
for the ftudy of religion, and were apt to be impofed upon by priefts, 
and others, whofe intereft it was to miflead them ; befides that, 
upon this plan, the religion of every country, would be liable to 
be changed with every change of governors, as was the cafe in our 
own country, in feveral fucceflive reigns after that of Henry VIII. 
or rather Henry VII. this old ground was fhifted ; and of late i¢ 
has been maintained by our high church divines, and by yourfelf, 
who muft be claffed with them, that the civil magiftrate has nothing 
to do with the zraté of religion, being obliged to provide for that 
which is profeffed by the majority of the fubje&ts, though he him- 
felf fhould be of a different perfuafion. Thus they fay the king of 
Great Britain, muft maintain epifcopacy in England, and prefbyte- 
rianifm in Scotland, whether he be a prefbyterian as king William, 
a Lutheran as George I. or a true churchman as his prefent ma- 
jelty.’ 

Again: 

« Now you cannot be fo little read in the hiftory of England, as 
not to know that the church and the fate were as much connected 
before the Reformation as they have been fince, and while the 
eftablifhment was prefbyterian, as well as now that it is epifcopalian. 
You muift know alfo that the inhabitants of this country, were at 
one time as zealous papifts as they now are proteftants, and yet they 
were brought to make a change in their eftablifhed religion, and 
that this was done without making any material change in the fyf- 
tem.of civil government. You muft know that the prefbyterians 
in Scotland, and the epifcopalians in England, have at this very 
time the fame king and the fame parliament. But how do thefe 
fatts agree with your favourite idea of the infeparable union of 
church and ftate? What, then, is the foundation of the dread you 
. have entertained of any future change in the religion of our coun- 
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‘try, when no harm, but, as all proteftants think, much advantage, 
has been derived from paft changes in it ?” 


If it were neceflary for us to reply, it would be very fhortly 
in this manner. While the connection of religion with go- 
vernment exi/?s, that of the ftate fhould be the eftablifhed one, 
independent of the numbers who compofe that ftate; nor can 
this be an inconvenience when the toleration is complete. That 
it /hould exif?, we have contended in dire€t oppofition to the 
Jaft paragraph, from the influence which religion has always 
had on the form of government. No one carried the abfolute 
power of monarchs higher than the Steuarts, who were in ge- 
neral Catholics,’ and the only period in which England was a 
commonwealth, was during the influence of the Prefbyterians 
and Independents. We have now an additional reafon, looking 
on the national afiembly in the light in which it appears to us, 
to dreadachange. We mutt neceffarily be apprchenfive that, 
under other aufpices, the rage of innovation may lead us on 
in the path which we think will be fatal to our neighbours. If, 
however, Dr. Prieftley recollects fome late events, he will find 
this argument refpecting the religion of the majority did not 
always appear fo {trong to his own party. In thefe circum- 
fLances, when fome peculiar indulgences were granted to the 
Catholics of Canada, the clamour was very violent on that fide, 
though they were confeffedly the moft numerous of the inha- 
bitants of that part of America. ‘The path of truth, both in 
phyfical and political queitions, is fingle, the mazes ‘of error 
numerous; in other words, thofe who act mutt choofe their ob- 
ject, while every other that occuts to the objector is the ve- 
hicle of complaint or abufe. As to the obiervation, p. 595 
which Dr. Prieftley fays has never been animadverted on, we 
know not any fatisfactory aniwer that can be given to’ it; nor, 
admitting it in full force, will any material change occur im 
the argument. It is connected with, and influenced by, the 
great queftion of the propriety of connecting religion with ci- 
vil government. 

It has happened unfortunately for Mr. Burke’s argument, 
that in France, where religion is fupported in the ‘greateft 
fplendor by a princely eftablifhment, that deifm and infidelity 
fhould have made fuch a rapid progrefs. ‘The levity of thé 
Fyench nation, the lively Gis and the keen farcafms of Vol- 
taire, peculiarly adapted to the tafte of his countrymen, added 
ta the indifference with which ftated fervices are fometimes 
read, have greatly contributed to this change. Dr. Prieftiey 
has taken every advantage of this fact, and carried on the pa- 

rallel or contraft between the Catholic minifters, thofe of the 
church of England, and the Diflenters, with great fuccefs. 
But 
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But admitting what he has advanced, we ftill think that folid | 


learning and extenfive acquifitions are more commonly found 
in the clergymen of the eftablifhment than in thofe of the Dif- 
fenters, chiefly owing we fufpect, to the greater rewards, higher 
honours, and more honourable ftations being the objects i in 
view. We mean not to depreciate the Diilenting clergymen: 
we know that Dr. Prieftley’s warm panegyric is in general 
true; and we are ready to admit that their zeal, their diligence, 
and sheir learning, without the afliftance of vir incitements we 
have mentioned, deferve the higheft commendations. Many 
of their defects are owing to their fituation: the neceflity of 
frequent new compofitions for the pulpit engages much of their 
time; the neceflary dependence on the caprices of the ignorant 
and opulent repreffes their freedom of fentiment and expreflion; ; 
above all, the elective appointments to congregations is a fource 
of much inconvenience. On this laft queftion, Dr. Prieftley differs 
from us. He fees many advantages in this mode of appoint- 
ment without anydifadvantages, and commends the regulations 
of the national aflembly in this refpect. Several inconveniencies, 
however, have occurred to our obfervation, and we may be al- 
lowed to ftyle Dr. Prieftley’s view of the fubject a partial one. 
Has he never feen a minifter change a Calviniftic congregation 
for an Unitarian one, or the contrary? Is there not, in fome of 
thefe inftances, a facrifice of principle ? Suppofing the minifter 
himielf ignorant of the proceedings, has he ever feen more fub- 
tle manceuvres in the ele€tion of a member of parliament, than 
in the choice of a paftor of a congregation ? 


Dr. Prieftley urges Mr. Burkein many places with great force, - 


on his averfion to innovations 3 in other words, to reformation 
orimprovements. ‘The fubject is a difficult one, and is only to 
be difcuffed in particular cafes. Where much is to be gained, 
much undoubtedly is to be rifked in the attempt; but in ge- 
neral, where the contingent good is {mall, and the probable evil 
is great, we fhould recommen patience. ‘This is the princi- 
ple which has guided us im our judgment relative to the repeal 
of the teft aét. Even when-the contingent good is confiderable, 
as in the abolition of the flave-trade, if the certain inconveni- 
encies in the way are numerous, innovation fhould be attempted 
with great caution. A man may as well fay to his neighbour, 
my garden will be much enlarged, and my houfe more airy 
and wholefome, if you would only permit me to burn yours. 
The increafe of the number of Diffenters, the fubject of the 
teft laws and the fuppofed fuccefs of the Unitarians in the late 
controverfies, we have often confidered: we need not return to 
thefe fubje&ts 5 but when Dr. Priettley {peaks of the poor laws 
Fan. 17Q1. G as 
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as ‘no proof of the wifdom of our anceftors,’ he fhould recof- 
fe& that one of the early fteps of the national affembly was a 
fimilar inftitution. We can add only one other {pecimen, and 
it fhall be one of a different kind from thofe which we have al- 
ready tranfcribed. A {pecimen of our author’s more animated 


ftyle. 


‘ Writing to an orator, I naturally think of metaphors and com- 
parifons, and therefore I will give you two or three more. So far 
is a civil eftablifhment from being friendly to chriftianity, that it 
may be compared to the animal, called the forth, which, when it 
gets upon. any tree, will not leave it till it has devoured even the 
leaves and the bark, fo thatit prefently perifhes. Rather, it is the 
animal called a g/utton, which falling from a tree (in which it ge- 
nerally conceals itfelf) upon fome noble animal, immediately be- 
eins to tear it, and fuck its blood ; and if it be not foon fhaken off 
(which fometimes every effort fails to effect) it infallibly kills its 

rey. 

: « Now, when I fee this fungus of an efablifement upon the no- 
ble plant of chrifiianity, draining its beft juices ; when I fee this 
foth upon its ftately branches, gnawing it, and ftripping it bare ; 
er, to change my comparifon, when I fee the g/utton upon the 
fhoulders of this noble animal, the blood flowing down, and its ~ 
very vitals in danger ; if I wifh to preferve the tree, or the ani- 
mal, muft I npt, without delay, extirpate the fungus, deftroy the 
floth and kill the glutton. Indeed, fir, fay, or write, what you 
pleafe, fuch vermin deferve no mercy. You may ftand by, and 
weep for the fate of your favourite fungus, your floth, or your ghut- 
ton, but I fhall not fpare them.’ 


The laft Letter defcribes the happinefs, the golden age which 
is to enfue from the late revolutions. We need not enlarge on ~ 
this fcene ; for the defcription is fearcely lefs poetical, we fear 
{carcely lefs imaginary, than that of Virgil’in his ‘ Pollio,’ or 
of his predeceflor, perhaps his prototype, Ifaiah.—We hope it 
will be realifed. 

On the whole, we have been highly pleafed with this reply; 
and Dr. Prieftley, as we have remarked, has been more fuc- 
cefsful, as he has been more happy in directing his attack to 
the vulnerable parts of his antagonift. The. general queftion 
is not, however, greatly altered. We could have wifhed 


that much extraneous matter had not been mixed with the 


principal fubje&; and that Dr. Prieftley had not fo often 


repeated what he had {aid with equal force, and more propriety, 
im, other places. 


Refledions 
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Reflections upon Reficétions, including fome Obfervations on the 
Conftitution and Laws of England; particularly on 5 pings 
on the Excife, on Libels, &&c. In two Letters to the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke, in Anjwer to his Pamphlet. By Re 
bert Woolfey, Gent. 8vo. 25. 6d. Stewart. 1790. 


ME: Robert Woolfey, Gent. is not gentle in his manner, 

either according to the meaning of the term, as ufed by 
the * gentle Shakfpeare,’ or in its more modern and more re- 
fined fenfe. ‘ Railing ftands where reafon ought, and op- 
probrious epithets "i the place of argument.’ This de- 
_icription, applied to Mr. Burke, fuits his own work; and the 
engineer ‘ hoifts with his own petar.” The remarks are fo 
clofely directed to particular paflages, are fo generally perfonal, 
and fo feldom argumentative, that we cannot compliment the 
Gentleman, by adding, that he has in any refpect elucidated 
the queftion. 

The fecond Letter ison the Conftitution and the Laws of 
England, which, as Mr. Burke had praifed, he is refolved to 
blame. He is moft fevere on the laws of libels, and for the 
recovery of debts; and, as’the galled jade winces, we fhould 
fufpe&t that he has felt the lafhes of one or both. There is, 
however, an archnefs in his feverity, and at times a pleafantry 
in his irony, which makes us laugh with him, as much as the 
unmerited reprefentations and fome ludicrous errors make us 
laugh at him. He does not reflect that laws are calculated for 
the general good; that they muft be framed for the benefit of 
the whole, and-of courfe, may bear hard in particular inftances. 
Of his pleafantry we fhall add a fpecimen, to leave the reader 
in good humour, and perhaps to induce him to look over the 
work, where he will meet with many fimilar remarks. It is 


on the fubject of prefling. 


‘ But notwithftanding the excéllence of this method, I muft be 
ingenuous enough to acknowledge, that it is not perfect. It is 
certainly capable of addition, if not of amendment, for it cannot 
be denied that money is as neceflary as men in thefe cafes : I there- 
fore humbly propofe, that preffing be alfo eftablifhed in fegard to 
the former, and that a power be immediately vefted in the minifter 
to fend a proper gang at all feafonable trmes (of which of courfe 
he fhall be judge) into the houfes of any of his majefty’s fubjects ; 
and then and there to prefs and carry away fuch money. and other 
property as may by them or their employer be deemed requifite. 
Some will likely enough ftart at this little addition to the prefling 
law, and be apt to beftow upon it the odious epithets of tyrannic, 
arbitrary, &c. but this odium will difappear, wheiidye become as 
much accuftomed to the imprefling of money as Wé/mOw are to the 

G 2 imprefling 
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imprefling of men. And befides, no one who approves of the Jat- 
ter can with reafon reprehend the former; untefs, indeed, it be 
thofe who value their property beyond their perfons, which, in 
cafes of this nature, it is apprehended few people do.’ 


iia» 
—— ---- 


Remarks on the Voyages of “fohn Meares. In a Letter to that 


Gentleman. By George Dixon. 4to. 25.6d. Stockdale. 1790. 


N our review of captain Meares’s voyages, many perfonal 
remarks relative to the conduct of captains Dixon and 
Portlock occurred, which, as captain Dixon’s anfwer was al- 
ready advertifed, we chofe to refer to a feparate article. Ins 
deed the difputes of individuals it has been our {tudy to avoid, 
and we fhall now only examine the different reprefentations as 
they affect commerce or {cience. 

We have repeatedly obferved, that from all the calculations 
which we could make, the fur-trade was not an object fo 
lucrative as it was reprefented; but we forebore to prefs this 
remark, becaufe we clearly perceived, ‘that by an amicable 
connection with the natives, and fettlements on the coafts, its 
advantages might be greatly increafed. ‘This we fuggefted in 
our firit review of captain Cook’s difcoveries, and every fub- 
fequent event has confirmed the opinion. At this time, we think 
it very probable that it wil become highly lucrative if govern- 
ment will protect the rifing fettlement, and {tation a fufficient 
force either on the coaft, or what may perhaps be {till better, 
in fome centrical {pot, equally to protect the coaft, the Hud- 
fon’s-Bay Scttlers, and the traders between both. Some fta- 
tion on the lakes would be well adapted to all thefe purpofes- 
In the account of the trade in this pamphlet, captain Dixon 
feems to have collected nearly half as many (2) fea otter fkins, - 





as all the other traders together, except Mr. Meares in his lait 


voyage, whole account is not at prefent before the public ; and 
thisfeemingly from hisdifcovery of Queen Charlotte’s Hlands, 
af untouched market. The ditoviey of thefe iffands ts attri- 
buted to captains Lowrie and Guife ; but our author juftly re- 
marks, if having feen them is to be ftyled a difcovery, many 
others, captain Portlock, and himfelf, might claim it at an eai- 
her wera. ‘ | 

Captain Dixon alfo contends, that the extraordinary race of 
people feen by Mr. Meares in lat., §6° 38’ N. and in long. 223° 
E. very nearly, were feen by him in Norfolk Sound in June, 
aud Port Mulgrave in May. From Port Mulgrave alfo he pro- 
cured the wood-canoe, nor during the whole of his ftay there 
did he tee a fingle fkin-canoe, though the latter are faid by 
Mr. Meats to be found fo far as Cape Edgcumbe. The track 
ofthe Wathington within the ftraits of John de Fuca, refts it 
{fcems on the authority of Mr. Mears ; it is fupported, however, 


by 
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by vartous collateral circumftances. Mr. Mears was prevented 
from examining this ftrait by the interpofition of the Spaniards ; 
but in other parts of the coaft it is contended that he has not 
paid a proper refpect to the difcoveries of captain Duncan and 
Barclay. ‘The following pailage we mutt tranfcribe,— 
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. Having in your ** Obfervations, &c. on the probable exift- 
ence of anorth-welt paffage,” page 48, favoured us with an at- 
tempt to prove the probability of 2 communication between Cook’s 
river and the fouthernmof part of Baflin’s Bay, or the northernmoft 
part of Hudfon’s Bay, into the Atlantic Ocean, you proceed, “* For 
it fhould be remembered, that in the higheft known latitude of 
Cook’s River, no impediment was obferved to the further progrefs 
ef fhips, either from rocks, fhoals, or a want of a duc depth of 
water ; the channel, on the contrary, appearing capacious and ex- 
tenfive, and abounding with whales.”’ I fhould be glad to know 
on whofe authority you make the above affertion ? for I cannot 
find, after perufing your account of captain Douglafs’s voyage, 
and yeur own alfo, that either of you were fo high up this river, 
or higher than 60° 30” north latitude ; o: that you “had boats highe 
ex than the zarrows ; and captain Conk; in his chart of that river, 
(vide Cook’s lait voyage), evidently fhews the contrary: for hé 
has laid down a large fhoal above the narrows, on which the fhip 
grounded ; and the depth of the water, as put down on that chart, 
(an authority which I prefume you are not difpofed to controvert) 
decreafes. 

‘ Neither do I find in his hook the leaft notice taixen of their fee- 
ing any whales. However, fhould any future navigator, on the 
credit of your affertion, (which, begging your pardon, I fcarcely 
think they will), go up there to catch whales, and be difappointed, 


for their encouragement, I can venture to afhrm, they may obtain © 


plenty of frefh falmon.’ 


From every circumftance that we can colleét, the probabi- 
lity of the conneétion between Cook’s’ River and Slave hake 
is highly probable; but if, as Mr. Meares obferves, ‘between 
the latitude of 61 and 62, a navigable ftrait of confiderable ex- 
tent, free from ice, and with a flux and reflux of tide greater 
than can be accounted for by the vicinity of one fea, appear- 
ed to view, it wil oVerturn every idea of the conneétidn. 
Captain Cook, however, or rather captain Bligh, furveyed it 
above the Narrows, fo far as lat. 612*, and they determined 
it to be a river. 


The moft heavy accufation againft Mr. Meares, an accufae 





* According.to Mr. Roberts’ map, prefixed to captain Cook’s Voyages. 
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tion which we could not at firft believe, but which on a cares 
ful examination we find well founded, is laying down the land 
to the eaftward of its real fituation, apparently with a defign 
of favouring the opinion which he adopts of the exiftence of a 
north-weift paflage. We thall felect our author’s obfervations, 
which are evidently written in hafte, and in which we find 
fomething to reprehend.as weil as in Mr. Meares’s map. 


‘ The part where you exercife your talents in fo wonderful a, 
manner, is the fea feen by Mr. Hearne. Go on, fir; make one 
remove more, and you will open.a north-weft paffage. 
. © Speaking ftill of the Iphigenia, you obferve, ** This fhip en- 
ters fu far to the eait, that fhe paffes, by three degrees, the weftern 
boundary of Mr. Hearne’s fea in 72°, (but placed by Mr. Arrow- 
fmith, in his chart lately publifhed from Mr. Turner’s charts and 
journals, in the latitude 68° 15’ north, and longitude of 228° 
eaft of Greenwich) when a clear and extenfive pafiage is feen with- 
out impediments,” 
< Well might the fhip be to the eaftward of that place ; for, as 
J obferved before, (when {peaking of your own chart), that. part 


. placed by Mr. Arrow{mith in longitude 247° 45’ eaft, you have 


removed to 228° eaft, which is only 19° 45° to the weftward 
him ; but, not contented with that, you have laid down the lan 
3° 30° to thej eaftward at Princefs Royal Ifland, Nepean’s Sound, 
Banks’s Ifland, and in general, all that fide of the channel. 

*« On what authority you have deviated in your chart from cap- 
tain Duncan (as laid down by Mr. Arrowfmith) I know not, there 
being no reafon whatever affigned for it in your publication ; nei- 
ther can I by any means learn why we are favoured with capes 
Mendoxino and Mendocino, in your very corre? delineation of the 
American coaft; as the moft correct chart extant, fo far. as relates 
to that part of the ccaft, has only one Cape Mendocino ; the other 
is called Cape Blanco, which cape you have been pleafed to remove 
r°. 39’ to the northward of its real fituation.—By the fame happy 
method (difcovered I believe only by you) of removing land at 
pieal -re, you have placéd Port fir Francis Drake in latitude 
49° north, but which | prefume can only be found in 47° 30° near- 
ly.’ 

Not to be impeded by a tapographical error, we muft at once. 
obferve, that the 47 and 49 fhould be 37 and 39 refpectively. 

The firft-accufation is a very ferious one, and\demanded the 
moft careful attention. If our readers, turn, to the Yirft article 
in this Number, they will perceive that we confider Mr. 
Hearne’s and Mr. Turner’s fea as fituated in different {pots, 
for the reafons which we have afligned (p. 2.) In one of thefe 
we find that we were not perfectly accurate, for Arrowfmith 

places 
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places Congecathawhacaga in lat. 661, while Hearne, from 
ebfervation, fixed it at 69°. Perhaps, on the whole, this does 
not occafion a confiderable error, for the laft geographer, whofe 
charts, the more they are examined are found to deferve greater 
credit, feems to have laid it down from the traders maps, and 
the fpot may have been denominated without fufficient care, 
or there may have been two places with fimilar names. We 
are much inclined to place the embouchure of Copper-mine 
river at leaft very near 70°.—But this is from the ‘purpofe. 

Captain Dixon accufes Mr. Meares of having removed the’ 
fea above 19° Weft. It may be obferved, that the latter au- 
thor confiders the fea as feen at the fame place by Mr. Turner 
and Mr. Hearne, but laid down differently according to the. 
difference of computation. It is exprefled fo in his own map, 
and the longitude is taken from Arrowfmith; fo that if Mr. 
Axrowfmith has laid down the fea in that longitude, Mr. Meares 
is blamelefs. In reality he has done fo, but he has alfo laid 
down the fea in the longitude mentioned by captain Dixon, 
‘evidently fuppofing the fea as feen at two different places. We 
can only account for this overfight in captain Dixon, by his 
confidering the fea with Mr. Meares as the fame, and looking 
but at one part of the chart, for the two feas are in two fe- 
parate parts. The moft weftern fea is laid down from longi- 
tude 225 to 2312 (the mean 228}) in lat. 68° N. and the fea 
feen by Mr. Heatne from 246° to 24.91° (mean 248°) lat. 69°, 
All thefe numbers are taken by meafuring off the map, and 
confequently are not perfeétly accurate, though they are nearly 
fo. From all thefe views, it is improbable that there fhould 
be any fea in 65° of lat. to the weft of the fea laid down by 
Turner, or between that and the fuppofed weftern fhores of 
the American continent. 

On examining the other accufation with the fame care, we 
find it well founded. In our meafurement from Arrowfmith, 
we perceive the error in the longitude of Nepean Sound 1°!, 
of Banks’ Ifland 1°+, and in the latitude of Cape Blanco 45’.—~ 
The error in the longitudes are to the eaftward. Captain 
Dixon’s map, prefixed to his voyage, it may be obferved, agrees 
with Mr. Arrow{mith’s; and if Mr. Meares has obferved with 
greater care, it fhould have been noticed, for the difference is 
too great not to be pointed out. Indeed in Mr. Meares’s map 
the continent is evidently fo narrow as in a moment to excite 
fafpicion. 

Thefe are the accufations of captain Dixon, which we have 
examined fo far as was in ourpower. We have not fought for 
efrors or avoided the enquiry. With the fame candour we 
G 4 fhall 
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fhall take up Mr. Meares’s reply, and we hope from this difpute 
that geography will reap no little advantage, 





A New Literal Verfion of the Book of Pfalms: with a Preface 
and Notes. By the Rev. Stephen Sircet, M. A. 2 Vols. $v. 
125. Boards. White and Son. 19790. 


J T has long been the fubje& of regret, that a portion of the fer- 

vice fo frequently ufed as the book of Pfalms, fhould be in 
general obfcure, and even unintelligible. ‘That thefe compc- 
fitions were originally perfpicuous and connected, as well as 
metrical and poetic, would be evident on the flighteft obferva- 
tion, if this point had not been amply elucidated by the la- 
bours of the learned. But in their prefent ftate, whether we 
re{pect the Bible or Liturgy tranfiation, they are fuch a mafs of 
confufion, that he muft pofiefs a very happy knack at conjec- 
ture, who can decypher the author’s fenfe throughout a fingle 
Pfalm. Flafhes of meaning indeed frequently break out, and 
continue for two or three fucceflive vertes ; ; but thefe are foon 
loft by the introduction of new obfervations, and fubjects of a 
totally diffsrent nature. 

Perhaps it is vain to expeét a tranflation of the Pfalms confo- 
nant in form and fubitance to the original. Every poffible dif- 
ficulty oppofe’ this expectation; the prodigious lapfe of time, 
the uncertainty of the original language, the unexampled mis- 
fortunes of the people, the innumerable corruptions of tran- 
icribers, with the entire difierence of modern compofition, 
manners, and objects, form fuch a barrier, as we can never 
hope that human ingenuity, unafhifted by a miracle, will fur- 
mount. Learned men, indeed, have done all in their power to 
remove the rubbifh, in order to come at the original ore; but 
the united efforts of the moft fuccefsful have as yet produced 
no fyitem, nor, we believe, a fingle pfalm, to which other in- 
terpreters do not raife numerous objections, and fuggeft vari- 
ous readings. Nor is the external hiftory of their compofi- 
tions free from a variety of conjecture; the occafion of the 
Pialm, its author, the perfon to whom addyefled, its ftructure 

and divifion, with the number and character of its performers, 
furnifh, as well as the matter itfelf, ample fubject of contro- 
vette and difcuffion. “Whoever, hciclaee. endeavours to elu- 
cidate thefe compofitions, and to render them generally intel- 
ligible, undertakes a work truly acceptable to facred literature. . 
We heartily wifh that either of thefe points had been attained” 
iu the prefent tranflation ; but we are forry to fce much learned 
labour unprofitably expended. The author unqueftionably | 


pofiedles a correct knowledge of the Hebrew, and fome ac- 
quaintance 
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uaintance with the Arabic languages; but neither thefe, nor 
all his refearches and conjectures, have enabled him to attain 
that great defideratum in facred literature, which his title-page 
induced us to expect. 

That we may not incur the charge of partial feleCtion, we 
sg the firft pfalm: , 


. O the happinefs of that man who hath not walled after 
the counfel of the ungodly, 
And hath not ftocd in the way of the finful, 
And hath not fat in the aflembly of {coffers, 
‘ z. But his delight is in the law of Jehovah, 
‘And in his law he continually meditateth day and night! 
‘ 3. Becaufe he fhall ever be like a tree planted near ftreams of 
water, 
Which bringeth forth its fruit in due feafon, 
Whofe foliage never fadeth, 
Andit bringeth all its produce to maturity. 
‘4. Not fo are the ungodly, but as the chaff 
Which the wind conftantly fcattereth. 
‘ 5. For this reafon the ungodly fhall not be able to ftand in 
judgement, . 
Neither the finful in the congregation of the righteous; 
‘ 6. Becaufe Jehovah regardeth the way of the righteous, 
That the way of the ungodly may come to nought.’ 


Here is nothing new or materially different from the exift- 
ing tranflations, except the linear divifion. Nor does the whole 
work contain a fingle Pfalm that abounds not in the fame dif 
junction of ientiment and uncouthnefs of phrafe, to which we 
are accuftomed in the eftablifhed verfions. We were in hopes 
of finding dithculties folved or palliatedin this literal tranflation: 
but here too we are difappointed. Pialm xlix. the opprobrium 
criticorum is precifely the fame, except 1a form, with the other 
verfions ; viz. v. 8, 9, and10: ‘No man can ranfom another, 
nor give unto God an expiation for him, and the precious ran- 
fom of his life, when it ceafeth for ever, fo that he might con- 
tinue to eternity, and might not fee corruption.’ 

Thefe are fufficient fpecimens of the whole work. We will 
not detract from Mr. Street’s merit: his performance is cal- 
culated to occupy the learned Hebrzan in his clofet, and adds 
another foot-ball to the {ports of critical inveftigation. But as 
to any new and ufeful readings and ingenious conjectures, or 
with refpect to the general utility of the work, we beg leave, 
notwithitanding the numerous lift of noble and mitred fub- 
{cribers—to be filent. ! 
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Sr more accerate inftruments have been employed, and 

foreign countries examined with a {pirit more ftri€tly philo- 
fophical, we have made confiderable improvements in phyfical] 
knowledge, and begin to trace connections and to perceive con- 
fequences! formerly unattended to, or little underitood. Thefe 
it has been often our bufinefs to point out; and we cannot better 
purfue. the fubject of our lait tketch, than by giving foie account 
of the meteorological cbiervations of Dr. Caifan, in the torrid 
zone. The obfervations were made by this gentleman in the Lee- 
ward Iflands, where the iky is conilantly ferene, and the luxury 
of a clear day fo frequent that it almott paffes unregarded. ‘The 
rain is, however, at times copious, and the climate moift, for 
the clouds are low, and prevented from difperfing by the trees ; 
but rain can be always forefeen, and commonly avoided. The 
quantity of water which falls annually at St. Domingo and the 
Grenades has been calculated at 320 or 125 inches annually. Yet 
apparently, in a very rainy year, at St. Lucie, our author did 
not find thatit amounted to one half this quantity; and the moif- 
ture of the air is, he thinks, rather owing to the exhalations, 
and the vapours from the fea, thanthe rain. The barometer rifes 
jn the rainy feafon, becaufe, in Dr. Caffan’s opinion, the air re- 
covers elafticity by difcharging the humidity with which it was 
faturated. The real quantity of water that falls on Morne For- 
tuné, in St. Lucie, is about a line and five-fixths of a line daily, 
er very nearly 56 inches annually, 

This mountain is elevated 140 toifes above the level of the fea. 
Its fummit is cleared, and entirely occupied by military ftations ; 
but the greateft part of the reft of the mountain is covered 
with wood; its bafe is furrounded by a large marfhy valley, lit- 
tle cultivated, but capable of producing plentiful harvefts when 
drained and planted. Morne Fortuné is an ifolated mountain, 
for no other comes near it except Mount Plain, which is compara 
tively a hillock. Thofe mountains, which feem to rife above it, 
are diitant at leaft three leagues, fo that they cannot impede the 
circulation of air. The foil is clayey, and notwithitanding its 
fleepnefs, preferves for a long time the moifture of the rains, and 
expofes to the effects of an extreme humidity every body either 
znimate or inanimate found there, | 

The mountains which face Morne Fortuné, and terminate the 
valley around it, rife in the form of an amphitheatre, by a gentle 
flope, and perfeétly refemble the concavity of the amphitheatre 
of the ancients. ‘They would afford, perhaps, the grandeft pro- 
{pect in the world, if they were cultivated ;, but they are in the 
pure ftate of nature, and difplay only inacceffible forefts, infpir- 
ing the idea of a receptacle for ferpents, lizards, and frogs. Every 

7 morning, 
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morning, and particularly in cloudy weather, a thick fog forms 
on thefe mountains, and principally on the ravines between 
them, ftrong marks of the moiiture of thofe fpots, and their 
powerful attraction for that of the atmofphere ; but the fogs are 
too far from Morne Fortuné to affect the exattnefs of the mete- 
orological obfervations made there. 

The period of the greateit heat was about an hour and a half 
after noon, and of the leaft about half an hour after five in the 
morning : of confequence thefe times were chofen for the obfer- 
vation, and it is remarked, that the heat could not be affeéted 
by any reverberation of a neighbouring mountain. The difference 
of temperature, between the itation at Morne Fortuné and that 
of the city of Cafiries, fituated at the bottom, fecluded particu- 
Jarly from the eaft wind, and on ail fides furrounded eneege to- 
wards the fea, is about 3 degrees, It has appsared 5° ; but 
the former difference feems to be that which would be obferved 
in other plains where the eafterly wind was admitted, and it fup- 
ports neither the calculations of Euler or Sauffure. The latter 
thought that the heat leffened one degree of Reaumur in every 
hundred toifes (about 2 of Fahrenheit), But the progreffion 
appears to be much more rapid in warm climates, though pro- 
bably accurate in Switzerland ; fo that, to eftablith a general rule, 
requires various obfervations in different places, with a particu- 
lar examination of the local circumftances, which may influence 
the refults. It is undoubtedly of {ervice in medicine, as our au- 
thor remarks, to know the temperature cf the air, particu- 
larly in the fun, as in tropical countries the fky is feldom cloud- 
ed, and perfons are frequently expofed unfheltered to the rays of 
this luminary. The greateft heat, in the fun, was on the twen- 
ty-firft of O€tober, at three quarters after two, and the thermo- 
meter (Reaumur’s) was at 435=>130, very nearly, of Fahren- 
heit’s fcale. Our author obferved alfo, that the heat of the folar 
rays augmented gradually in the torrid zone, from the rifing of 
the fun to half an hour after eight : it then continued ftationary, 
and even diminifhed a little till ten o’clock. ‘The heat then in- 
creafed till noon, ta remit alittle about two, and from thence ta 
be more intenfe till near three, the hotteft time of the day: this 
range was feemingly much influenced by the wind. ‘The mean 
heat of the folar rays was about 392, (nearly 120°) on the moun-~ 
tain, and 41% (nearly 4251) on the fame plains. The negroes 
are confequently expofed to this heat ten hours each day, and 
their conftitutions muft undoubtedly be affected by it. Our 
author fuppofes that it has no influence on their colour, as the 
Eaft Indians and Chinefe are expofed to the fame heats; but we 
muft look to the caufes and the weather of their own country for 
their original colour;,and, perhaps, after all, it is eafier to ex- 
plain the change from black to white than the contrary, and i. 
elf. 
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‘felf-love only which makes the whites fuppofe theirs to have been 
the original colour. We fee indeed the effatts of the heat in the 
Jaxity and weaknefs of the negroe’s conftitution ; and as, perhaps, 
Dr. Caffan’s comparative anatomy and phyfiology of the negroe 
may be interefting, we fhall fubjoin it. 

The renal glands were found much larger in the negroe than 
the white, and the black fluid which fills them to be much more 
copious. Perhaps the excefs of this black fluid may tinge their 
fkins, as the excefs of bile will give us a yellow hue, without 
communicating the colour to the blood or to the other organs. 
< What fupports this opinion is, that the odour’ of the negrce’s 
fkin is very foeiid, which muft be owing to a deleterious fluid 
conftantly depofited in it. If the appearance, he adds, be ow- 
ing to this caufe, itis not very aftonilhing, fince many women 
during their pregnancy have been found to growyellow, and even 
black: fevera] of thefe cafes are recorded by Bordeu, and are 
probably owing to an accidental depofition of this fluid, which 
is habitual in the negroe.’—But to return. 

In calculating the heat, one error muit be avoided. It muft 
not be fuppofed, for inflance, that becaufe the mean heat of the 
air raifes the thermometer twice as high as in the temperate zone, 
that the heat is twice as great. ‘That only can be determined by 
knowing where heat begins. If the mean heat of Paris be 10, 
and that of Morne Fortuné be 24 (we fpeak now only propor. 
tionally, and need not therefore reduce the heats): if ali heat be 
fuppofed to ceafe at 87 below froft, the heat of St. Lucie is to 
that of Paris as 111 to 97, not as 24 to10. ‘This diftin¢tion is 
new, and we think important: it at leaft reguires, from meteo- 
rologifts, particular attention. 

The barometer is almoft an ufelefs inftrument in the torrid 
zone: its changes are inconfiderable, and the conclufion our au- 
thor draws, a conclufion perhaps not quite accurate, is that the 
elafticity of the air is always nearly the fame, a circumftance of 
importance to confumptive perfons. The mean elevation of the 
mercury on Morne Fortune is 27 inches 7} lines. The law of 
its defcent, when carried on mountains, is alfo different im the 
torrid zone, from what is obferved in Europe: it finks only one 
line for every 24 toifes. Our author fufpects, that this is owing 
to the air at the bottoms poffeffiny very little elatticity, in com- 
parifon to that of the hills, fo that the difference of elatticity lef- 
fens the effects of height. Our author has remarked alfo the pe- 
riodica] diurnal motion of the mercury, firftmentioned by M.M. 
Godin and de Chanvalon. It occurs twice in 24 hours, but is 
neither fo great nor fo regular as thefe authors mention. It ne- 
ver amounted to more, in Dr. Caffan’s enquiry, than two thirds 
of a line, and inftead of occurring at the fame hours every day, 
it feemed to him to follow the courte of the tides, and to be longer 
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at zts ebb than at its food. Thefe aereal tides our author thinks 
alfo, with much reaton, to be connected with hurricanes. The 
hygrometer varied little, and thefe variations were not in ap- 
pearance conneéted with the changes from wet todry. ‘The air 
was conftantly moift, or had at any time very little hygrometri- 
cal affinity. 

‘ The winds in the Antillesare very peculiar. They are in ge- 
heral from the north-eaft to the fouth-eaft. ‘They are not very 
ftationary, and feldom reach either to the north or fouth: to find 
them in the weit fhows a great irregularity in the operations of 
nature, and impending difafters. ‘The wind rifes about eight as 
a foft gentle breeze, increafes towards noon, and dies away at 
the fetting of the fun, The winds are more regular under the 
torrid than in the temperate zones, but not quite fo regular as 
has been reprefented: they are the principal caufes of the moif- 
ture of the air, as they bring clouds from the fea, But we mutt 
now proceed to the more particular obfervations. 

' The rainy feafon is in September, October, and November. 
The thermometer was in thefe months from 102 to 75°, and the 
barometer from 27 inches 8 lines and 3, to 27.53. In Septem- 
ber, there were 13 days of rain, in which 7 inches 2 lines fell, 
and the daily evaporation, in free air, was 3 inches 8 lines, In 

Oober 15 days, or 8 inches. 11 lines of rain: evaporation 5 
inches 6 lines. In November 16 days, equal to 10 inches: eva- 
poration 3.1. In the four following months the thermometer 
was from 93° to 68°; nearly half the months rainy ; but the rain 
inconfiderable, and much lefs than the free daily evaporation in 
the fun. The dew in thefe iflands is copious, and, in calm wea- 
ther, about 1 of a line of water is ufaally precipitated; but this 
is counterbalanced by the wind; and, on an average, may be dif- 
regarded, ‘The evaporation during a night, when the dew is,ex- 

090 

the rainy feafon, 1s generally eait: in October it was very vio- 
lent for 18 days E.N. E. The confequences were catarrhal 
fluxions, anc humoural difecfes in differeat forms, which yielded 
to diluting liquors, and to evacuations of all kinds except bleed- 
ing, which did not appear to be necefflary. Towards the end of 
this feafon various wandering pains, chiefly rheumatic, were 
ebvious. 


cluded, equals t of a line, gS of an inch. ‘The wind, during , 


From the 15th of December to the 15th of January, for in this 


order our author’s ebfervations are kaon, and what we call No- 
vember, &c. includes 6ne-half of the following month, defluc- 
tions continued, owing in a great meafure, on Morne Fartuné, 
to the neceility of going from the moutttain to the town on bufi- 
nefs, Complaints of the throat were common, which required 
bleeding and blifters, though fome yielded, as if by enthant- 
ment, to an eme tic; and a profule perfpi ration relieved others, 
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Some were malignant and required bark, ferpentary and mineral 
acids, with bliilers in different places: one terminated by a fup- 
puration of the parotid. 

At the latter end of February, when the wind was northerly, 
colds, pains of the fide, frequently accompanied by an acute fe- 
ver, were very common. Bleeding, fometimes repeated bleeding, 
was neceflary, with mild diluting diaphoretic drinks ; but eme- 
tics and purgatives were very dangerous in the beginning. When 
the wind came round to the weft, about the beginning of March, 
the fevers became remitting and malignant. Bleeding was inju- 
rious, and the bark given in large dofes was very ferviceable. 
Bleeding was followed in four inftances by a jaundice, after hav- 
ing occafioned violent and alarming faintings, which could be 
only removed by large dofes of bark acidulated, and fpiritus min- 
dereri. ‘The jaundice was preceded by a weak intermitting pulfe, 
and was critical with reipect to the fever, but became an obfti- 
nate chronic difeafe, which yielded to nothing but tonics. In 
general, the wefterly wind is confidered as dangerous in thefe 


iflands.' When it continues feveral days it is always followed by 


fevere epidemics, and it is regarded as a fign of violent hurri- 
canes: in reality a violent hurricane, attended with a very high 
and rapid tide, occurred on the fifth of March, The wind ufual- 
ly came round to the eaftin the night. It aftewards varied from 
tire eaft to the north-eaft, and was attended with very acute in~ 
flammatory difeafes. 

As the ftep is now eqally eafy to meteorological or- medical en- 
quiries, we fhall purfue the latter ; as a defcription of a peculiar 
putrid fever, ‘with the diffeCtion, which occurred at Cape Fran- 
gdis, by’M. Arnaud, now lies before us. The perfon was a fol- 
cier of twenty-two, ofa bilious fanguine temperament, and had 
been only two months in the colony. He had heen in the hofpi- 
eval for a differteric diarrhoea, but was difcharged cured, and re- 
turned ten days afterwards, in the fixth day of a fever, He had 
then a pain in the epigaftrium, cough, forenefs of the belly; 
tongue and fauces foul; complexion pale; pulfe {mall and fre- 
quent. ‘There was much proftration of ftrength, pains in the 
lower extremities, want of fleep, and very urgent thirft. The 
accefs of fever every day was attended with fhivering, the re- 
miffion by a profufe fweat: it came on at ten o’clock, and the 
heat was confiderable at nocn, attended with violent thirft, bi- 
lious ftools, pains in the lower extremities, urine red, and dif- 
charged with difficulty. The heat was lefs in the evening, but 
the night was troublefome, and the mind difturbed. The pa- 
roxyfm grew gradually later ; coma came on and increafed ; de- 
glutition became difficult ; the urine offenfive, and the man died 
on the ninth day. 

‘The veins of the head, on diffection, appeared fall of black 

blood, 
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blood, the plexus choroides was flaccid, there was a little depo- 
fition on the corpus callofum, and a ferous effufion in the. ven- 
tricles. In the lungs were many filamentous adhefions, and 
they were full of blood, but the ventricles of the heart contain- 
ed only a littke black blood. The epiploon was emaciated, the 
liver pale, and towards the bottom of the lower lobe, and in the 
middie lobe, were two fofe black fpots. ‘The gall-bladder was 
full of bile, which changed the vegetable colours to a green : 
the {pleen was very iull, macerated, and black; the inteftines 
inflamed; the vena cava and vena portarum were burtting with 
black blood. The internal part of the ftomach was fpotted with 
red and brown, and appeared in a gangrened ftate. The coats 
of the duodenum were eafily torn, and all the inteftines contained 
much putrid bilious matter. ‘There was little urine in the blad- 
der; and, like the bile, it appeared of an alkaline nature, while 
that of a healthy perfon is ufuaily acid. The two kidnies were 
united by an anaflomofis in their lower parts, forming an arch like 
ahorfe-fhoe. It might be fuppofed that there was one only, if 


the veffels and ureters had not been diftin&. There was one: 


emulgent artery only on each fide, which rofe over the vein and 


penetrated near the extremity of its own fide : two venous branches, : 


fufficiently large, united in one trunk, to form the left emul- 
gent vein. The fpermaitic vein terminated in this trunk. At the 
upper, middle, and internal part of the right fide, two venous 
branches united in one trank, which formed an emulgent: a fe- 
cond emulgent, fmaller than the firft, arofe from’ the lower in- 


ternal part of the right portion of the kidney, and after increaf.’ 
ing a little in bulk, it penetrated into the cava below the firft: 


emalgent. The kidneys feemed compofed of different lobules, 
but the two fubftances were not very diftin&. The pelvis, on 
the left fide, was larger than on the right, and each was more 
open than in the natural tate, as well as the extremities of the 


ureters, which formed a kind of membranous fannel. The pa-- 


pill were very difting. 

The man feemed to fuffer in no refpect from this extraordinary 
formation ; but M. Arthaud fufpes that the preffure of the arck 
on the veins and aorta might impede the circulation, and contri- 
bute to the accumulations of blood that were found. But we 
may obferve, that the coats of the aorta would defend it from the 


preffure, anid in reality no accumulations were obferved in the 


aortic fyftem : thofe of the veins are ufual in cafes where the 
ftrength is very confiderably leffened. Bleeding and laxatives oue 
author thinks would have been highly ufeful in the beginning - 
the firft would, however, have haitened the event; but the latter 
were always indicated. 

We fhortly mentioned M. Mafcagni’s work on the lym hatics 
s2 our Lxvittth vol. p. 454, and promifed, if poflible, a faller 
account 
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account of it: we muft at laft acquit ourfelves.of the promife in 
this place. This celebrated anatomiit firft gives the hiftory of 
the principal difcoveries on the lymphatic fyftem, and examines 
the opinions of Boerhaave, of Vieuffens, and of Haller, on thefe 
fubjeéts. He obferved, in examining the circulation in the pel- 
Jucid parts of animals, thatin the axis of the veffels there is al- 
ways acolumn of red globules, furrounded by a ferous fluid. 
The diameter of this column correfponds to the fize of the vefiel ; 
but he thinks there is no branch of an artery thet does not ter- 
mMinate in a vein, and contain red globules. Mafcagni injected 
a coloured fluid, whofe globules were larger than the réd pare. 
ticles of the blood, and yet the fmalleft arteries were filled. The 
brain, the chryitalline, the vitreous humour, the choroid, and 
uvea appeared to be a mals of veffels filled with the injection, fo 
that the fmalieft muft contain red blood, for the inje€tion was 
thrown with very moderate force. ‘There is, confequently, no 
lymphatic artery, and no communication of arteries but with 
veins, except in fome parts of the body where a cell is interpofed 

between. the artery and the vein. | 
Authors have, however, fpoken of the termination of the ar- 
teries in excretory ducts, in Jarger and f{maller cavities, in the 
veficles of the lungs, &c. and have produced examples where injec- 
tions have paffed from the arteries into thefe duéts. M. Mafcagni 
has repeated thefe experiments ; but he remarks, that it is not 
the whole of the injection that paffes; the finer parts which 
exude through the inorganic pores of the veffels, only take this 
courfe. It it not from the extremities of arteries alone, he adds, 
that aferous fluid efcapes, for the external coats of the arteries 
are covered with a dew, which is particularly obfervable in large 
drops when a veffel is tied, whether it be a large or a {mall one ; 
whether the experiment is tried ina living, or by injection, ina 
dead animal. In trying thefe experiments on the venal artery, 
and then cutting the kidney in different direétions, it 1s found 
that it confifts of an infinite number of {mall cells, that commu-~ 
nicate with cylindrical tubes, which, anaftomofing, form a larger 
tube, and terminate in the papillz or the pelvis. Thefe tubes 
are furrounded by a confiderable number of blood-veffels, and the 
cells have in their internal furface feveral little eminences, form- 
ed of a thick net-work of veffels. From thefe principles, M. 
Mafcagni explains the fecretion of urine: the veffels of the kid- 
neys, he obferves, are very numerous, and their furfaces are con- 
fiderable; of courfe, much ferum muft exude and fall into the 
cellules. Some of the fluid is abforbed by the lymphatics; the 
reft pafles through the tubes, where it acquires new properties, 
and is brought to the pelvis in the form of urine. ‘This fyftem, 
it.is obferved, is applicable to the other fecretions, and overturas 
the fyftems of Ruyfch and Malphigi. If we may interpofe our 
3 opinion, 
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opinion,-we fhould add, that we.do not object to it in a cer- 
tain extent; but an operation of fuch confequence would hardly, 
we think, be trufted to inorganic pores;, and it may be alfo re- 
marked, that this theory does not explain the connection of va- 
rious paffions with the fecretion of urine. 

The fame arguments and experiments, employed to fhow that 
arteries do not terminate in lymphatics, are adduced alfo to prove 
‘that they do not terminate either in large or {mall cavities, nor 
on the furface of the fkin. He thows that by thefe means fero- 
fity is not found in large cavities, and, in fmall ones, and on the 
fkin, it efcapes by tranfpiration. The fame principles will con- 
tribute to explain fome fingular cafes of paflive hemorrhages. ° 

It has been fuppofed alfo that thefe veins were abforbents, and 
the experiment of Kaw Boerhaave has been adduced in favour of 
the opinion. Our author repeated this experiment, and found 
on preffing the ftomach, previoufly filled with warm water, and 
continuing the preflure, gradually increafed, the arteries as well 
as the veins were.filled with the fluid. Having introduced two 
guarts of a coloured fluid into the ftomach and inteftines of a dead 
child, after twenty hours ail the blood veffels of the mefentery 
were injeted, and more than half the quantity had exuded into 
the abdomen, This isa firiking inftance of tranfpiration; and 
in all injections made by fimilar methods into the veins, figns of 
tranfpiration or rupture were evident. 

Thofe inftances, in which the injeétion paffes from the blood 
veffels into the lymphatics, our author explains either by tran- 
fudation, when the lymphatics will abforb it from the cellular 
fubftance ; by rupture, when it reaches them in. the fame way ; 
or by the abforbing veffels which open into the cavities of the 
blood-veffels. It is evident, from ocular infpetion, that arteries 
do not terminate in lymphatics, for the profefflor has feen and 
fhown the communication from the artery to the vein, as welf as 
the cells which feparate the inorganic pores of the veffels from 
the apertures of the lymphatics, ‘They generally arife from a 
cellular texture even in the vifcera. He has feen injections pail- 
ing from the artery into the vein, exude, and be again abforbed. 

M. Mafcagni has not yet difcovered lymphatic veffels on the 
fkin, though they undoubtedly exift, as different matters are ab- 
forbed. Itis, however, by no means clear that matters are ab- 
forbed unlefs they are in a fluid ftate, or are rubbed with vio- 
lence on the fkin, when they may enter the pores of the cuticle, 
and reach the cutis vera, where the orifices of the lymphatics moft 
certainly are. The cuticle feems to be a defence againft too 
free abforption. 

The appearance of thefe veffels in their progrefs is fufficiently 
known, but our author feems to prove by a fucceflive feries of 
minute and accurate injections, that the peritoneum, pleura, and 
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other membranes, except fo far as they contain blood-veffels, are 
compofed of lymphatics. The blood-vefiels and lymphatics are 
at leaft fo numerous, as to hide the fibres of which thefe mem- 
branes muft fundamentally confift. We have already obferved, 
that every lymphatic, in. the profeffor’s opinion, pafies through 
fome gland in its progrefs to the thoracic du&. 

The lymphatics are compofed of two coats: the external con- 
tains-cellules filled with oily matter: the internal is often doubled 
im folds forming the valves. Our author has found thefe valves in 
all the /ymphatics of man and other animals. ‘The microfcope, M. 
Mafcagni tells us, does not fhow any mufcular fibres, and it is 
not neceflary to fuppofe that there are any. The vifible con- 
tradlion is only the elafticity, for in a preparation, kept for a 
year in fpirit of wine, the lymphatics when cut expelled their 
contents; and oil of vitriol, he adds, will contract the drieft 
membranes, ‘Thefe obfervations are, however, far from being 
conclufive, and the fibres vifible in the thoracic duét of a horfe 
feem to fhow from analogy, that there are probably fome more 
minute ones in the Jymphatics of man. In this work abforption 
is explained from capillary attraction, and the impulfe of the fluid 
is fuppofed to be owing to the elafticity of the coats. He ought 
to have taken into the account the ere¢ted fimbriz defcribed by 
Lieberkuhn, and to have fhown that capillary attra€tion was fo 
active a power as to diftend the vefiel; for, unlefs diftended, it 
could not propel the fluids-from its elafticity. He found the lymph 
confift chiefly of ferum ; the dry fibrous en weighing only about 
ome 1200th part of the whole. 

The conglobate glands are faid to be compofed of cellular . 
veffels and lymphatic veflels. ‘They are rather buttons compofed 
of lymphatics, which terminate in cells. The blood yeflels are 
alfo numerous, without anaftomofing with the lymphatic veffels. 
The ufe of thefe glands is to retard the courfe of the lymph, and 
to produce an intimate union of its different parts: from the coats 
of the veffels a ferum alfo probably exudes, in our author’s opi- 
nion to di/ute, though there is much reafon to fuppofe that is des 
figned alfo to animalize or correct the lymph. Afier it has paff- 
ed thefe glands, the lymph acquires more of the fibrous parts, 
and its fmell is changed, ‘The lymph, for inftance, in the vef- 
fels derived from the bladder, fmells of urine; but after it has 
paffed through glands it becomes mild, innocent, and uniform. 
This theory, adds M. Mufcagni, is not weakened by the cir- 
cumitance of birds having few of thefe glands, and fihh none, fince 
in thefe animals, the frequent plexures of the lymphatic veffels, 
and the few valves which they contain, make the progrefs of the 
lymph very flow and difficult. 

‘I'he profeffor proceeds to defcribe the more particular diftribution 


ee lymphatics; but thisis, in general, well known : we fhall tran- 
{cribe 
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{cribe only what he has obferved refpeting the lymphatics of the 
head. : 

The lymphatics of the brain are large; but their coats are fo 
thin that it was difficult to follow them to the glands on account 
of extravafation : their ramifications are very confiderable. Thefe 
veffels feem to proceed to two glands, placed at the fide and be- 
low the internal carotid, and to two other large glands, farther 
down below the jugular. | Thofe of the larynx, the pharynx, 
and tongue, as well as the lymphatics which follow the internal 
maxillary, unite in the fame gland, and go from glands and plex- 
ufes, till they join the fuperficial lymphatics. The lymphatics 
of the dura mater follow the blood veffels of that part, and pafs 
with them through the fkull to terminate in the glands, fituated 
in the divifion of the internal jugular. Other fmall veffels are 
found between the lamine of the dura mater, near the longitu- 
dinal finus. If after injeCting the dura mater with thin glue,, as 
ufual, itis drawn off, ruptured veffels may be difcovered on its 
external furface, which M, Mafcagni thinks are lymphatics, that 
pafs through minute holes in the fkull, and join the lymphatics 
of the furface. The furface of the brain has alfo its lymphatic 
veffels, which are fo {mall that it is impoflible to inje& them 
with mercury: glue muft be employed, but they ftill efcape the 
fight between the lamina of the dura mater, near the longitudi- 
nal finus. Small veffels are injeéted alfo in the tunica arachnoi- 
des, with glue, which appear to be lymphatics: when injected 
with mercury their coats are foon torn and the Auid efcapes. 

This fubje& has engaged us fo long that we cannot proceed 
with propriety to the examination of any other branch of medi- 
cine; and in anatomy, we have only to mention the continuation 
of a ‘comprehenfive treatife of anatomy, phyfiology, ard zoolo- 
my, by Laurence Nannoni, at Sienna. The chapters in this 
volume are, 1. On the thorax and its dependencies. 2. On the 
glands. 3. The arterial angiology, or a defcription of the ar- 
teries, veins, and lymphatics. Each fubje& is defcribed fhortly 
and clearly; and the whole feems intended as a fyllabus of the 
author’s lectures. The work is printed in quarto. 
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DIVINITY, RELIGIOUS, &c. 


An Apology for Efau. A Sermon, preached in the Parifo-Church of 
| St. Andrew, Plymouth, at the Archdeacon’s Vifitation. By Thomas 
Alcock, A.M. 8a0. 15.6d. Law. 1791. 


W E cannot highly commend this Sermon, which is unreafon- 
ably long and not very interefting. It chiefly confifts of a 


commentary on the tranfaétion, in which the prophecy refpecting 
Hz Efau 
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Efau was fulfilled by the treachery of Rebecca. When Efau is men- 
tioned with difrefped, it is not from any part of this tranfadction, 
but from his felling his birthright to gratify his appetite. He 
had returned from the chace weary and hungry, but neither are 
-reprefented.as extreme, and if they were, gratification could not 
be far diftant. His impatience and want of refleftion are only 
held out as warnings againft fimilar errors. He feems, however, 
in the end, to have profpered fcarcely lefs than Jacob. 


Pardon and San&ification proved to be Privileges annexed to the due 
Ufe of the Lord’s Supper, as a Feaft on a Sacrifice. A Sermon, 
preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Perer’s, on the 28th 
of November, 1790. By William Lord Bifbop of Chefter. 8v9. 
is. Rivingtons. 1791. 

This Sermon is fupplementary to the bifhop’s former difcourfes 
on the fubject of the Losd’s Supper. It proceeds on the fame 
fyftem of its being a feaft on a facrifice, and is defigned to fhow ~ 
the connection of pardon and fanétification with this facrament. 
We need not add any thing, except that the prefent difcourfe is in 
every refpect equal to thofe which preceded it, and a proof of the 
learning, judgment, and piety of this refpeétable prelate. 


4 Sermon on the Fudgments of Mankind. By the late Rev. Charles 
Chais, Minifter of the French Church, at the Hague. Intended 
as a Specimen of a Tranflation of a Folens of Sermons, by thé 

- fame Author. Tranflated by Stephen Freeman. 8vo. 15. Dilly. 
1790. 

M. Chais was a very refpectable divine of a Calviniftic congre- 
gation at the Hague, and his difcourfes have been defervedly 
efteemed as instonal, judicious, and practical. ‘The Sermon be- 
fore us particularly deferves this character. The tranflation we 
cannot commend with equal warmth ; it is apparently too literal, 
and therefore ftiff and often idiomatic. ‘ Verbum verbo reddere” 


is perhaps never lefs neceflary, as the qualification of a tranflator, 
than in the verfion of a fermon. 


Refle@ions on Faith: in which it is foown, that no Difference of Rel;- 
gious Opinion is any reasonable Ground of Difre/pect among Men, 


and e/pecially among Chriftians. By Philanthropos. S8va. 25. 
Dilly. y7g0. 


‘This work can only at prefent engage our attention as it con- 
tains an anfwer to Mr. Burke, and a defence of the right to choofe 
our Own governors, to cafhier them for mifconduét, and to frame 
a government for ourlelves, On each fubje@ Phiianthropos of- 
fers {ome arguments; but we do not perceive that he elucidates 
this obfcure “fubjeét in any great degree. If we had found any 
arguinent of Fo sa importance we should have feleéted it. 


Poems 
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Poems on Riaaiild Occafions, By Fames Henry Leigh; E/fq. gto. 
3s. Od. Hookham. 1790. 


The firft and largeft of thefe Poems is ‘ the New Rofciad;’ a 
title not ftri¢tly applicable to it, fince many ators, whofe refpeét- 
ive merits are here inveitigated, have been literally, or theatri- 
cally dead, fora long time before its publication, The characters 
given of them are in general not very different from thofe com- 
monly entertained; others are developed in a carelefs manner, 
and fometimes rather contradictory terms, as in the following paf- 
fage, where an * afpiring head’ and ‘ modeift caution’ are attri- 
buted, we cannot conceive with much propriety, to the fame 
character. 


“ With modeft caution Brunton treads the ftage, 

To rife the future Cibber of the age. 

Scarce feventeen years their foftering funs had fhed, 
When brighteft laurels crown’d her afpiring head,’ 


Such a hobbling line as the laft does not frequently occur, but 
we meet with fome almoft as exceptionable. The other poems are 


not entitled to much attention-on account of their excellencies or 
acfeds. 


A Colle&ion of Odes, Poems, and Tranflations, by Laurence Hynes 
Hallaran. &vo. 25. Trewman. 1790. 


Mr. Hallaran dedicates this little volume to the worthy giti- 
zens of Exeter, as atribute of gratitude and affection; and adds, 
that 


‘ To write an encomium adequate to the merits of fo refpe&table 
a body of men, requires an abler pen than ever graced the hand of 
the moft celebrated panegyrift. Iwill not therefore prefumptuoufly 
undertake a tafk fo far tranfcending my abilities. ‘The unanimous 
approbation of their admiring countrymen loudly fpeaks their 
worth, and fuperfedes the neceflity of an eulogium here; and the 
collective voice of a great nation pays homage to the merit, the 
benevolente, integrity, and patriotifm of the citizens of Exeter!’ 


That men of inferior abilities to Mr. Hallaran’s, are adéquate 
to the tafk of celebrating the virtues of this wonderful race of 
people, or that the trump of fame is not fo entirely occupied in 
founding their praife as he feems to fuppofe, may, we appre- 
hend, be modeftly queftioned ; ; certain it is, the report has never 
been fufficiently loud to pierce the quiet retreat of the Critical 
Reviewers. T hough we cannot but fnfile at this exuberance of 
panegyric, yet g gratitude is too amiable to be a fubject for ridicule ; 
and we hope in future, however warm Mr. Hallaran’s feelings 


may be, his expreflions will be more temperate and guarded. He 
H 3 does 
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does not, we truft, as a poet, afpire to be ranked in the firft clafs, 
nor is he by any means to be degraded to the loweft. His diction 
is eafy, and often rifes beyond mediocrity. Our quotation is 
taken from the opening of the firft poem, an Ode for the New 
Year. 
« Behold, involv’d in clonds and gloom, 
Befet with thow’r, and ltorm, and wind, 
The fhort-liv’d year his circling courfe refume ; 
While, in his variegated train behing, 
Veil’d in impetetrable fhade, 
Millions of embryos are laid, 
Which, waken’d by the magic touch of time, 
In due fucceflion thal] exiflence gain, 
And wide diffafe abroad, through ev’ry clime 
Alternate {cenes of life and death, of pleafure and of pain ! 


* See, wrapt in whirlwinds, from his goal 
On wings of time he takes his flight, 
And with unequal hand, from pole to pole, 
Spreads the viciffitudes of day and night: 
But fee, advancing ’thwart the gloom, 
The youngeft of the feafons come! 
The faded verdure at her tread revives, 
And emulates her flowing mantle green, 
Re-animate, the drooping herbage lives, 
And tyrant Winter flow recedes before the grateful fcene.’ 


It fhould be added, that the author owes but little to educa- 
tion; and that great part of the volume was compofed at the 
maft-head, where thofe who have gathered Jaurels from the fum-. 
mit of Parnaffus would not probably have written half fo well. 


An Epifise to Peter Pindar. 4t0. 25. Richardfon. 1790. 


Our author joins the herd of Peter Pindar’s antagonifts, and 
engages with this ‘ fame learned Theban’ in polifhed and often - 
highly beautiful lines. The following we meet with very early. 


‘ Ah! flown, the charms of Britain’s halcyon days, 
When lift’ning candour fmil’d infpiring praife, 
When nature loath’d the fubtleties of art, 

And the warm vow rufh’d moulded from the heart; 
Enchantment flow’d from truth’s perfuafive tongue, 
And folly liften’d as the feraph fung ; 

No friendthip barter’d, no religion fold, 

Nor glitt’ring baubles pafs’d for flerling gold ; 
Peace wav’d the in:.uence of her genial tie, 

And, of all mortal crimes the worft—a lie.’ 


The images in thofe which we fhall next fele&t, are drawn with 
true 
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true poetic fire; but we cannot perceive their connection with 
the reft of the work, nor can we eafily explain who thefe good 
ladies are. The firft appears to be Nature, but jn no very.ap- 
propriated form. 


© See the fad dame, in wild diforder ftand, 

Her feet yet ling’ring on the furtheft ftrand, 

Catch the long found that cuts the liquid way, 
And gently beck’ning fays, (or feem- to fay) 

‘© Herein foft bow’s ieraphic vifions {mile, 

Here banifh’d genius weeps his Britain’s ifle ; 

Thy vot’ries here reprove their parent’s ftay, 

And the rocks murmur—‘* Goddefs, come away !” 
Smote with the found, the lift’nivog mourner hears, 
Darts her wild gaze, and anfwers back with tears ; 
Her image banifh’d on the dreary fhore, 
Negleéted charms and fcenes belov’d no more; 
Nor in the claffic feature fondly trace 

Burfts of the foul and charms of native grace.’ 


The author’s meaning is very often obfcure, and the following 
lines are a little in the ftyle in which we fuppofe our weftern neigh- 
bours to fhine confpicuoufly : 


‘ Hufh’d his loud wants, bade anguifh ceafe to roar, 
And wake iz dreams, that all his wants were o’er.’ 


Peter’s correfpondent feems very imperfectly acquainted with 
him. Sometimes he is reprefented as a phyfician, fometimes as 
an apothecary, but in either charagter he muft be very unfuccefs- 
ful ; for to write of a phyfician without infinuating that his prac- 
tice decayed by the death of his patients, * would be out of rule.” 
But at all events he is fuppofed to have left Cornwall for debt, to 
be very poor and very wicked, Our.author does not difcover 
much genius in his fatire, and his lines are often nuge canore. 
He feems to have felt, or to dread the force of Peter’s rod, and 
ftudious to depreciate his value that he may feem to defpife its 
effects. 


Oenone to Paris: an Epiftle of Ovid. To which is added, an Elegy 
of Shenftone, tranflated into Latin Elegiac Verfee 8vo. 15. 
Lewis. 1790. : 


Neither the Latin nor Englifh tranflation is liable to much 
cenfure in any refpect, nor unfortunately do they poffefs fo much 
meritias to demand our unqualified approbation. The Englifh 
verfe generally flows in a fmooth and eafy manner, and the Latin 
is fometimes pure and claflical ; but we could produce exceptions 
to both. On the whole, we think the author, who probably has 
not long quitted fome grammar-fchool, more fuccefsful in his 


Latin than his Englith poetry. 
sous Modern 
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Monthly, the Critical, and the Analytical Reviewers. 40. 
Ridgway. 1791. 


‘O ye, who, high enthron’d, omniicient fit, 
And rule, fupreme, this wicked world of wit, 
Who, mid the clouds, are veil’d from mortal view, 
Like Jove in pow’r, and felf-created too ! 

Two urns befide your thrones have ever flood, 
“* The fource of evil one, and one of good.” 

One flows with warm edulcorative praife, 

And one black cenfure’s bitter gall difplays. 
From each the cup of mortal bards ye fill, . 
“§ Bleffirgs to thefe, to thofe diftribute ill.” 

And oft ye mix them with fuch artful pow’r, 
We know not if the draught be fweet or four. | 
Oh! inthe neétar of the better vafe, 

Dip, dip your pens! the cordial drop of praise 
Expand :—Praife, the {weet balm which never cloys, 
Js Rill repeated with returning joys ; 

And, like the golden bough Eneas bore, 
Tranfports the mortal to a heav’nly fhore. 

But, if in vain the Mufe attempts to bring 

The fruits of fammer with the blooms of fpring, 
Oh! from my thirity lips, indulgent, turn 

Th? ungrateful current of the fable urn, 

Left in th’ cblivious fream with fhame I fall,. 
And writhe io torture at the unmix’d gall. 

‘ Asthe fond lover ftill his miftrefs feeks, 

Whofe coy referve no dread denial fpeaks ; 

But frowning, fmiling, fhuns a rude embrace, 
Aud only yields, to years of toil, her grace ; 
Or, as the hero, who, by glory fir’d, 

Too bold, advanc’d, repuls’d awhile retired ; 
When bright with arms, again, the campaign fhines, 
Again his fquadrons leads, and ranks his lines. 
Thus I, ye arhiters of tafte! would claim 

More than the lover’s blifs, or hero’s fame, 

The poet’s feelings in the mutual hour, 

When the pleas’d Critic owns his magic pow’r.’ 


4 


To which is prefixea, a Dedication to rhe 


ase 


That the author has fome fhare of wit thofe lines which open 


the dedication fufficiently thew; but a. much greater number might 
be prodaced as evidence of his wanting difcretion in refpeét to 
the management of it. . Some little incorrectnefles appear in our 
quotation, yet few paffages can be produced in which they are fo 
‘The author fuppofes that an epidemic diforder 
prevails, which impels people of almofi all conditions to write, 


thinly {prinkled. 


nay converte in poetry. . 


‘ 


« Where 
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© Where canI fly for refuge from the mu/fe / . 
Th’ Exchange, the Inns, the Court, nay e’en the ftews,- 
All rave alike! the Venus of the ftreets, 

In verfe Ovidian ner betrayer greets.’ 


A grave Reviewer cannot be fuppofed to have any acquaintance 
with the females alluded to in the laft lines, yet we can affure tne 
author from the moft refpectable authority, that he is totally mifz 
informed in regard to thefe dinpuromnifiatort ladies.— However abfurd 
the idea he has adopted, und. mode of treating it may feem, yet 
fome lines of wit and so tate intermingled, evidently fhow that 
he is not deititute of real genius ; but that genius is either imma- 
ture, or extremely incorrect and irregular. 


Pe ed tage Oe 


The Tempeft; or, the Enchanted Ifland. - Written by Shak{peare ; 

with Additions from Dryden: as compiled yi J.P. Kemble. Aad 

firjt aed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Ociober 13th, 1789. 
8vo0. 1s. Debreit. 1790. 


The fimplicity and beauty of Shakfpeare’s plot were deftroyed, 
we think, by Dryden’s alterations. Thefe, however, Mr. 
Kembie has moft injudicioufly adopted; and we cannot too fe- 
verely reprehend his retaining the moft ridiculous fcene, where 
the powder of fympathy eafes the wound when rubbed on the 
{word that inflicted it. 


The Secret Hiftory of the Green Rooms, containing authentic and en- 
tertaining Memoirs of the Adtors and Adtreffes in the three Theatres 
Royal. 2 Vols. i2mo. 6s. Ridgway. 1790. 


The firft volume contains the * birth, parentage, and education,’ 
of the performers of old Drury, and the fecond thofe of Covent- ° 
Garden and the Haymarket. Some of the anecdotes are pleafing ; ; 
but we have been able to difcover feveral miftakes, though it muft 
, be confeffed that our knowledge of green-room anecdotes is not 
deep or extenfive. In general, our author's reprefentation is too 
favourable, a venial fault when it refpects thofe 


‘ Who live to pleafe and pleafe to live.’ 


The criticifms on the different dramatic powers of the aétors 
are written in a cautious ftyle; and thefe volumes to fome 
Jovers of the ftage will be highly entertaining, 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


Comparifon of the Opinions of Mr. Burke and Monf. Roufféau, on 
Government Reform, and Stridures on the Anfwers to Mr. Burke, 
8vo. 2s. Lowndes. 1791. 

The opinions of Rouffeau, which in this little tra& are com- 
pared 
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s:red with thofe of the author of the “ Reflections,’ occur in his 
treatife on the government of Poland. He urges the Poles ftrongly 
to amend, not to deitroy ; to quietly change, but to rifk nothing 
in projects of innovation. Various other coincidences occur; yet 
Rowfleau is deified by the national aifembly, and Burke profcribed 
by its friends. 

Stritures on fome of the anfwers to Mr. Burke’s work follow, 
but they are of no great importance. We are glad, however, to 
fee one champion in the field on this fide; and our author, with 
no iaconfiderable knowledge, writes ne much animation and 
acutenefs, It is a remark of fome confequence, that the anfwer- 
ers, in their arguments refpecting the rights of men, have chiefly 
fpoken of the rights of the legiflature, more ftri€tly perhaps of the 
commons in the perfons of their reprefentatives. 


Reflections on the Appointment of a Catholic Brfbop to the London Dif- 
tri. Ina Letter to the Catholic Laity.of the faid Diftria. By 
Henry Clifford, Ejq. 8v0. 2s. Robinfons. 1791. 


Thefe Reflections relate to a difpute refpecting the mode of ap- 
pointing a Catholic bifhop, either by an election of the clergy, or 
the choice of the fee of Rome. It isa queftion in which we have 
not engaged, and which itis fuffcient to mention. Literature or 
fcience are little interefted in the decifion. 


An Addvefs to the National Affembly of France; containing Stri@ures 
on Mr. Burke’s Refie&ions on the Revolution in France. 8vo. 5. 
Deighton. 1790. 


Our author draws a corre& outline of the former defpotifm of 
France, of the oppreffions and the various other evils of its go- 
vernment. In fome parts the picture is coloured with a gloomy 
pencil, but we do not perceive any thing greatly mifreprefented. 
So far we can agree with him. ‘The reft of his pamphlet confifts 
of anfwers to fome of the reprefentations of Mr Burke: thefe re- 
late chiefly to the inititution of the national affembly and its mem- 
bers. The provincial lawyers, and the clergy of the lower ranks, 
are faid to poffefs great judgment and abilities ; and in our au- 
thor’s opinion the choice could not have been better.» The con- 
duét of the affembly alfo refpecting the clergy is warmly defended ; 
and it is enough, he thinks, that they are placed at an equal di- 
ftance from riches and poverty, On the whole, the pamphlet is 
written with a laudable warmth, or rather with a venial enthuofiafm. 
The magnitude and importance of the change prevent our author 
from examining too clofely what others think to be flagrant er- 
yors. 


Temperate Comments upon Intemperate Reflections; or, a Review of 
Mr. Burke’s Letier, 8vo. 25. Walter. 1791. 


. With an equal fhare of acutenefs, judgment, and difcrimination, 
joined 
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joined to an elegant and forcible ftyle, this author is an antagonift 
of whom Mr. Burke need not be afhamed; and who, if he ever 
condefcends to reply, deferves his attention. In the beginning 
he is fingularly complaifant, and praifes Mr.. Burke with warmth 
and feeling. In the opinions refpeQing the conftitutional part 
of his work alfo, as well as in the reprehenfion of the two focicties, 
and Dr. Price, he joins with equal animation and greater feverity. 
The fubjeé&t on which the two authors differ, is in the condu& of 
the national aflembly, for his aceufation of Mr, Burke’s neglecting 
the diftinétion of poffeffion and right, is in part owing toa little 
miftake, and in part to a neglect of diftinguithing the expedience 
from jultice. 

Our ‘ temperate commentator’ begins with reprehending Mr, 
Burke’s declaration that, from the complexion of the delegates, he 
forefaw the event. It is altedged, that this is aimoft impoffible; 
but a flight refle&tion may fuggeft that, from thofe who have only 
to gain from anarchy, it is not probable that order wil! refult. 
We mean not to fay that this was the faét, but it feems to have 
been the view of Mr. Burke. The errors, the confufion, and fome 
other defects in their condué, our author excufes from the urgency 
and the neceflity of their fituation, an excufe which time and ex- 
perience can only fubftantiate; but the time which has elapfed 
fince thefe confutions have been admitted, when the remedy of 
the evil was not connetted with the great change in the conftitu- 
tion, leads us to de{pair of amendment. 


‘ From this time (July.14th) we muft date the commencement 
of tumult; and when we refle& vpon the juft refentment infpired 
by fear of bloody perfecution, the indignant vexation infpired 
‘by the threatened difappointment of thofe flattering expectations 
of redrefs which the meeting of she fates had encouraged, and 
the exaggeration of the mifery endured from preconcerted fa- 
mine, we cannot be furprifed that many enormities were com- 
mitted, and that a few facrifices were made to popular frenzy. 
It ought rather to be matter of amazement, that the mifchief 
has been fo inconfiderable, and that fo little blood has been fhed. 
There never was a revolution fo much marked by forbearance 
towards unwarrantable oppofition :—there never was any confi- 
derable change of government effected with fo few concomitant 
circumftances of horror and difguft. The unequalled mildnels 
with which the whole has been condu&ed, muft be a fource of 
particular fatistaétion to the friends of humanity, —It would have 
received the warmeit commendation of Mr. Burke, if his abhor- 
rence of one or two principal incidents, had not raifedupa preju- 
dice, through the magnifying medium of which every thing has 
appeared monftrous and deformed.’ | ' 


The attack on the clergy the ‘ commentator’ defends with great 
ingenuity 
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ingenuity and addrefs, by reprefenting that the deficit of five 
millions could not be fupplied by retrenchment, and that it was 
allowable to take from thofe who had carefully avoided the public 
burthens, and never offered to contribute to the neceffities of the 
itate, till they faw that fome facrifice was neceffary to fave the 
whole. We think, however, that he has not proved that enough 
is left to incite emulation, or to reward learning and talents. 
The mode of reprefentation alfo he defends with great ingenuity, 
though he feems not to be aware of the obfervations and objections 
of M. Calonne. Mr. Burke’s contradictions are commented on 
with great acutenefs and fuccefs. On the whole, we think this 
a very able reply ; but we muft confefs, that in our opinion, the 
principal and beft parts of Mr. Burke’s work ftand unfhaken. 


Anfwer toa Letter froma Welle Freeholder to the Right Rev. Samuel 
Lord Bifbop of St. David's, on the Charge he lately delivered to the 
Clergy of bis Diocefe. By a Clergyman of the Diocefe of St. Da- 
wid’s. 8vo. 6d. Williams. 1790. ’ 

We reviewed the letter alluded to in our laft volume, p. 451. 
and were pleafed with the Freeholder’s addrefs rather than his 
Chriftian fpirit. The clergyman of the diocefe of St. David’s, 
wit) a truly zealous, fome may perhaps add a national, warmth, 
fpeaks in general terms, inftead of replying to particular paflages. 
The Freeholder was coolly ironical, the Clergyman-is violent- 
ly angry, and the ciaflics as well as the ftlage, (we mean the 
mountebank’s ftage) are introduced to fupply invective. A letter 
in defence of Dr. Horley, perhaps from the fame author, is added 
alfo from the Gloucefter Journal. But we are obliged to add, 
that we honour this author’s zeal more than his prudence. The 
Freeholder may perhaps ‘ wifh’ him a living ‘ and fit itill.’ 


Fr O LI -T ft C A‘ tL. 


Fa&ion Unmafe’d, by the Evidence of Truth; ina Letter from ar 
Old Member of the late, toa New Member of the prefent Parlia- 
ment. 8vo. 28. 6d. Ridgway. 1790. 


This pamphlet is a cento, collected from the dregs of all that 
has been written again government fince the acceflion of his pre- 
fent majefty. The bafis of the author’s obfervations is a fecret 
junto, which feems perpetually to haunt his imagination. ‘The 
various adminiftrations, during the period above mentioned, are 
flightly pourtrayed, but always with a hand which evinoes the 
writer’s partiality. We are perfectly fick of thefe political oglios, 
‘vhich, under the pretext of throwing light on the hiftory of the 
times, are calculated only to inflame the prejudices, and miflead 
the underftanding of the public. ‘Through the whole of the 
pamphiet, we meet with nothing fo certain, as that the title 
which the author has ehofen is emblematical of the purpofe he 
betrays. 


The 
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The Subftance of the Speech of the Marquis of Lanfdown, in the 
Houfe of Lords, om the 14tb of December, 17903 on the Subje& 
of the Convention with Spain, which was figned on the 28th of 
OGober, 1790. 8ve. 15: Debrett. 1790. 


This Speech relates more to the politics of Europe in general, 
than to the convention with Spain.. In refpec& of the latter, his 
lordfhip feems not to be without apprehenfions; but we believe 
him to be too well acquainted with the hiftory of mankind, not to 
reflect, at the fame time, that apprehenfions which proceed en- 
tirely from fpeculation, prove often illufive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remarks on the Advertifement of the Committee for the Abolition of 
the Slave-Trade, inferféd in the Public Papers. 8vo0. 25. 
Egertons. 1790. : 


The report of the committee was coloured with all the eager- 
nefs, all the enthufiafm which might be expected from men zealous 
in a caufe which they confidered as that of humanity and religion. 
Our author is acrimonious in his reply, and though occafionally 
too warm, fuggefts fome arguments of importance. He feems 
to fpeak with the feelings of a man who is apprehenfive of per- 
fonal injury, and indeed while thefe apprehenfions have fo pro- 
bable a foundation, we cannot blame his feverities. 


Elegant Tales, Miiftories, and Epifiles, of a moral tendency, on Love, 
Friendfoip, Matrimony, Conjugal Felicity, Fealoufy, Conftancy, 
Magnanimity, Chearfulnefg, and other important Subje&s. By 
the Author of Woman; or, Hiftorical Sketches of the» Fair Sex. 
12mo. 4s. Kearfley. 1791. 

One little word is omitted in this voluminous title, viz. /ele&ed; 
for the whole, reader, is taken from periodical effays, novels, and 
magazines. Even the Spectator has furnifhed the ftory of Egin- 
hart. But the felection is not injudicious, nor is the volume un- 
pleafing or uninftractive. 


Thoughts on the prefent Scheme of extenfive Taxation. Sve. 5. 
Stockdale. 17g0. 


The author of this frivolous pamphlet might, with great pro- 
priety, have kept his Thoughts to himfelf; for we learn nothing 
more from him than that the taxes are neceflary ; that they will not 
be of long continuance ; and that it is right they fhould be paid. 


The Trial at large of Ed. Lowe and Wm. Fobbins, before the Re- 
corder of London, at the Seffions Houfe in the Old Bailey. Swe. 
1s. Butters. 1790. — 


T hefe two men are the incendiaries, who were convicted upon 
the evidence of Flindall, formerly their affociate, of wilfully fet- 
8 : , ting 
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ting fire to 2 houfe in Alderfgate-itreet. The guilt of thefe cri- 
minals was of the moft aggravated nature. They had deliberately 
formed a plan of practifing their horrible expedient in different 
parts of the capital, with the view of procuring for themfelves the 
opportunities of committing depredation. How happy it is for 
a&he community that they lived not to accomplih their defigns ! 


The whole Proceedings in the Caufe of Lefty againft Mills. On the 
Legality of demanaing Half a Crown Sor noting Bills of Exchange 
on the Day of Payment ; determined azgainft the hitherto eftablifbed 
Cuftom. By E. Hodgfon, Profeffor of Short-hand. 8vo. 1% 
Butters. 1790. 


This caufe relates to the legality of demanding half a crown for 
noting bills of exchange on the day of payment. It was deter- 
mined againft the hitherto eflablifhed cuftom, at a trial before 
Lord Kenyon, in the Court of King’s Bench, on _ the third of 
December laft. 


The Beauties of the Creation; or, anew Moral Syftem of Natural 
Hiftory ; difplayed in the moft fingular, curious, and beautiful Qua- 
drupeds, Birds, Infe&s, Trees, and Flowers. 12m0. 55. bound. 
Riley. 1790. 

To infpire youth with humanity towards the brute creations 
and make them early acquainted with the wonderful works of the 
Divine Creator, there is no kind of reading fo well adapted as 
that of nutural hiftory. For this purpofe, the compiler of the 
work now before us has, we think, made a very judicious felec- 
tion. The firft part contains the defcription and hiltory of qua- 
drupeds; the fecond, of birds; the third, of infe&ts; and the 
fourth, of trees, fhrubs, &c. ‘The following account of the 
ant may ferve as a {pecimen: : 


© Not toimpofe upon our readers thofe fables which have been 
related of this remarkable infe@t, we fhall confine ourfelves to the 
moft authentic accounts, and io our own oblervations, in what 
we fhall briefly mention refpecting the ant. Sanétorius fays, 
when the ants carry any corn to their habitations, they carry it, 
exaily in form and intention, as they do bits of wood, for the 
conftrution: of their dwellings merely. For what purpofe fhould 
they provide cora for the winter, when they pafs that feafon with- 
gut motion? But, from what we have lately obferved ourfelves, 
we rather imagine this error arofe from fome perfons having feen 
them dragging a number of their aurelias, when they have been 
removed by a hoe or f{pade, again to their repofitories ; for thefe 
aurelias are exactly of the colour ofa grain of wheat. The great 
prudence ants difcover is in fheltering themfelves from cold, which 
when fevert, almoft deprives them of motion. 
* Atthe beginning of March, if the weather be warm, they go 
7 about 
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about in fearch of nourithment. Ifcorn be thrown to ants, they 
will remove it from place to place, by tome dragging, others 
lifting, and two or three more pufhing forward the weighty 
mafies. A grain of wheat mult be coniidered in proportion to 
their fize and itrength. They have the precaution to make a bank, 
near fix inches high, above the entrance; and to make feveral 
roads, to go out and in, by what may be called their terrace- 
walk. From May or June, they work until the feafon’s change 
difcontinues their induttry. This labour is entirely for the pre- 
fervation of their brood, which is produced during the fine weather. 
When they attack fruit, they tear it into {mall bits, and thus is 
each ant enabled to carry home his provender. Liquors which 
are fweet, they have a mode of faving, and carrying fome: for 
their young. They fend their foragers to feek for food: if one 
of them proves fuccefsful in finding fome, he returns to inform 
the republic, and immediately fallies from their town, to cap- 
ture the prize. To preveat any delay, obitruction, or con- 
fufion, they have two tracks; one for the party loaded, and the 
other for that which are goivg to load themfelves. Should any 
be killed, fome of them inftantly remove the flain to a diftance. 
When provifions are fcarce, they portion them according to their 
prefent and future wants. 

‘ A neft of ants is a {mall well-regulated republic, united by 
peace, unauaimity, good underflanding, and mutual affiftance. 
Great police in their little labours, prevents among them thofe dif- 
orders which frequently embarrafs and perplex the happinefs of 
even man, who affumes to himfelf the title and confequence of 
lerd of the creation. Each ant has its tafk affigned it; whilit 
One removes a particle of mould, another is returning home to 
work, They never think of eating uneil all their tafk is perform- 
ed. Within their common, but fubterraneous hall, which is 
about a foot deep, they aflemble, form their focial communities, 
fhelier themfelves from bad weather, depofit their eggs, and pre- 
ferve their aureltas; which, refembling grains of corn, as was 
obferved before, has caufed many to mittake them for their gra- 
naries.’ > 


The two firft of thefe little volumes are occupied entirely with 
the fubjects above mentioned. But the third is devoted to an- 
cient hiltory ; and contains a concife account of the principal 
events in the molt diftinguifhed ftates of Greece. We'fhall not 
give any extract from this volume; but cannot omit obferving, 
that it is executed in a manner fuitable to the readers for whom 
it is intended. 

On the whole, the work deferves our commendation, both for 
its defign and utility. It will prove not only inftructive, but ex- 
tremely entertaining to youhig minds ; whom it will likewife gra- 
tify by the cuts which are prefixed to each article. 
' Memsire 
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Memoirs of the Life and gallant Exploits of the Old Highlander, Ser 
jeant Donald Macleod, who, having returned wounded, with the 
Corpfe of General Wolfe, from Québec, was admitied an Out- 
Penfioner of Chelfea Hofpital, in 1759; and is now in the Huns 
dred and Third Year of his Age. 8uo. 2s. Debrett. 1791. 


- It appears from this narrative that ferjeant Macleod is a cadet 
of the family of Ulinifh, in the Ifle of Skye. At the time when 
Iris father‘and mother married, the former was only in his fix- 
teenth year, and the latter in the fourteenth year of her age. 
The firft fruit of their union was the hero of the prefent Me- 
moirs, who was born on the twentieth of June 1688. The life 
of this brave veteran is diftinguifhed ty feveral incidents of an 
interefting nature, for which we muft refer our readers to the 
narrative. The only recommendation we fhall fuggeftin favour 
of the Old Highlander, is, what his honeft fpirit will not allow 
him to fay for himfelf, Date cbolum Belifario. 


The Monfter at large: or, the Innocence of Rhynwick Williams vin- 
dicated. Ina Letter to Sir Francis Buller, Bart. By Theophi- 
lus Swift, E/q. 8vo. 35. Riugway. 1790. 

Mr. Swift has been at great pains in endeavouring to vindi- 
cate Rhynwick Williams from the atrocious charges produced 
againit him. We have only to obferve, that after a folemn 
trial, the evidence of his guilt proved fatisfactory to two juries ; 
and though the counfel difplays much ingenuity, as well as great 
zeal, there feems to us to be no fufficient reafon for queftioning 
the juftice of the verdict. 


The Hiftory of Little Dick. Written by Little Fohn. Small 12mo. 
1s. Harrifon. 1799. 

Little Dick is a great rogue, and his villainy is too artfally 
gloffed by agreeable manners. In all the mifadventures of his 
youth, we are fill told, that Little Dick was a favourite. This 
principle, in our opinion, prevents this book from being a pro- 
per one to put into the hands of children. 


Philofophical Amufcments; or, eafy and inftru&ive Recreations Sor 


young People. i12mo. 1s. Johnfon. 1790. 


A pleafing little work, in a clear perfpicuous ftyle! The ex- 
periments, in other words the tricks, are well calculated to ex- 


cite the curiofity of youth, and lead them to more strictly philo- 
fophical inveftigations. 


Letters on the Manzers of the French, “a on the Follies and Extra- 
gancies of the Times. Written by an Indian at Paris. 2 Vols, 
6s. fewed. Robinfons. 1790. , | 
- At the moment, when the phantom was pafing away to give 

_ place to beings of another kind, under the influence of a differs 

é ent 
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qnt government, our-entertaining author catches up the pencil, 
and delineates the outline of the manners that are pafling aig He 
filling up occafionally the raoft interefling parts. We have, 
England, our Perfian Letters, and various defcriptions of life 
and manners apparently from difinterefted evidences of our cuf- 
toms, travellers of credit, who feemingly poffefs the faculties of 
acute obfervation, of attentive difcrimination and faithful de= 
{cription. In our language, they are vehicles of political infor- 
mation, of fatire or inftruction. The Letters before us are chief- 
ly defcriptive of manners, at the xsa immediately preceding the 
Revolution. They are lively, acute, ingenious, and intereft- 
ing; and the tranflator feems to have infufed a fpirit of origina 
lity into his language, while he cloathed the thoughts in differ- 
ent Words. 

The original author has not however been happy in the dra- 
matic part of his work. His Indian feems to have been an at- 
tendant on the embafly from Tippo Saib; yet, in a few months, 
he receives: repeated letters from Indoftan, and anfwers to his 
own epiftles. If it be contended, that he is no where mentioned 
as connected with the ambaffadors, we may obferve, that he li- 
mits his obfervations to the period of their flay in Paris. Though 

many of the principal perfons of Indoftan are Mahometans, this is 
far from being the religion of the country. Yet out author 
fpeaks of the Koran, as the fource of inftruétion to the whole 
country. Indeed, in many refpects, his opinions, his obferva- 
tions, and mannets ave not thofe of an Indian ; and he fpeaks of 
places, which he could not have vifited in his journey. Thefe 
defeéts will not, however, leffen the entertainment of gencral 
readers; and we have already obferved that we value his defcrip- 
tions at a higher rate, though their intrinfic merit is not incon- 
fiderable, becaufe the manners he defcribes will, probably, not 
be much longer feen. 


ie Memoire of M. Louis-Philip Fofeph (Duke) D’ Orleans; accufed 
of High-Treafon, before the Tribunal of the Charclet in Paris. 
Tranflated from the Original, publifoed at Paris, by the Duke of 
Orleans. 8vo. 25. Stockdale. 1790. 


This tranflation, which appears to be execated with equal 
fidelity and fpirit, is introduced by a very fhort and judicious 
preface.- The Memoir itfelf principally relates to the defence of 
M.d’Orleans; but itis not, to us, of great importance, whe- 
ther on the morning of the 6th of Oétober he was at Paris or 
Verfailles, If he did not perfonally appear, which ftill admits of 
fome doubt, he feems to have been inftrumental in orging the 
king to fly to Metz. We have looked carefully over this Me- 
moir, to fee whether any thing occurs relating tq theattack on - 
the queen’s bed, and the feemingly premeditated aifaifination of 
Fan. 1791+ I the 
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the queen; but we find nothing to fupport either fufpicion. The 
narrative is, in every part, fufliciently fhocking, and thofe who 
read the various authentic accounts of the different tranfaCtions 
in this revolution, muft at leaft think, that our neighbours have 
bought their liberty unneceffarily dear. 


Memoirs of the New Infe& : inter/perfed with Sketches of otber fin- 
gular Chara@ers. 12mo. 25. Od. Ridgway, 1790. - 


A piece of perfonal fatire, the form of which we mutt repre- 
hend, however defpicable the fubjeét of it may be. Itis in ewery 
view breaking a butterfly on the wheel. 


An Examination of Precedents and Principles; by which it appears 
' that an Impeachment is determined by a Diffolution of Parliament. 
By Edward Chriftian, E/g. 8vo. 25.6d. Stockdale. 1790. 


' When, in a late debate on this fubject, the lawyers differed 
wholly from the politicians, it was fuppofed that the former wifh- 
ed toreftri& the conftitutional to the Iegal principles. Our au- 
thor, with great force of argument, endeavours to prove that 
they are the fame, and that an impeachment is determined by a 
diffolution of parliament. To fee all the lawyers on the fame 
fide, fhows that the queftion, fo far as it is a legal one, is at 
leaft clear: but we own Mr,.Chriftian has not convinced us that 
the principles of each do not occafionally vary. If it were expe- 
dient or proper to engage in the enquiry in this place, we fhould 
adduce fome hiftorical arguments, in which we think it would 
appear, that the law has been founded on the conftitution, and 
connected with it only fo far as their mutual influence was fup- 
_ pofed toextend, ‘The late decifion of the houfe of commons, 
which we attended to with peculiar care, feems to have been in- 
fluenced by two circumftances ; one, that if the impeachment was 
determined by the diffolution, 1t was renouncing the privileges 
of impeachment, when the Opinion of the houfe differed from 
that of the minifter or king; the fecond, that the houfe was onlg: 
the inftrument to conduét the trial, fince the accufation was-in- 
the name of the commons of England. Whatever became of the 
houfe, the commons remained’: it might be the fame or differ- 
ént ; its numbef or its organization might be altered, the people 
of England were unchanged. Thefe arguments convinced us of 
the propriety of the decifion, and they are yet unimpeached, 
notwithitanding the great extent of legal and conititutional infor- 
mation difplayed in the examination before us. 


Animal Magnetif{m examined, in a Letter to a Country Gentlaman. 
_ By John Martin 12mo. 1s. Stockdale. 1790. 

Qur author endeavours to explain the fecret, and to deteét the 
‘wild extravagant profeflions of this new mede of deception. Per- 
haps he may be right; but it requires no luminous crifis to pre- 
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‘phecy that the duration of the impofture cannot belong. If, how- 
ever, this pamphlet fhould be the fource of a controverfy, we pur- 
pofe to give fome farther account of it, It is written with great 
_ candour and good fenfe. 


A New Tale of a Tab, written for the Delight and InfiruBtion of 
every Britifh Subje2 in particular, and all the World in generat. 
12mo. 25. fewed. Ridgway. 1790. 


Without reaching the inimitable irony of the original ‘ Tale,” 
the author has brought his narrative more nearly to the model of 
ari@ther work, in which Swift had fome fhare, the Hiftory of 
John Bull.. On the whole-it difplays much humour: .in different 
parts the Shandean ftyle is imitated with fuccefs, and the fuppof- 
ed notes of Warburton, Johnfon, and Steevens, in their pecu- 
liar manner, adds to the entertninment derived from this little 
jeud’efprit. The author might with more fuccefs have adopted 
a different plan, for independent of the great merit of Swift, 
which makes a comparifon that is unavoidable, difadvantageous, 
this mode of fatire has loft much of its attraétion.—We fhall fe- 
le&, however, a fhort fpecimen: a defcription of Will Whig, 

which is in many refpects excellent. 


‘ As to the parentage of Will, there are many difputes among 
the antiquaries and genealogifts. Some fay that the family was 
originally of Greek extraction; others fay Roman*. Thefe re- 
ports, perhaps, arofe from ignorant people, from the circum= 
itance that Will was a great Greek and Latin fcholar. 

‘Some orientalifts will have it that the family was Tyrian ;- 
others Carthaginian+; but oriental fcholars are fond of vague 
conjecture, and feldom facrifice to good fenfe. 

‘ After much lucubration and great examination of this fubject, 
I am inclined to think that the Whig family came to this country 
from the woods of Germany. Their features and manners agréed 
fo perfectly with the defcription of the ancient Germans, given us 
aby that wag Tacitus, that I have little doubt upon this fcore ; 
and the conftant tradition of the family confirms this idea. . If the 
reader will not believe me, let him, to ufe the flyle of Dr. Bent- 
ley, go and think for himfelf and be d—d. I remember-I once 
convinced a great antiquary, that the Whigs were of German ex- 
tract, after all my other arguments had failed, by telling him 





‘® Becaufe the abhorrible effence of Whiggifin i is dedudted, by many, frien 
the revivefcence of erudition, and the liberate fpirit of the Greek arid Roman 
authors. JouHNSON.’ 

‘¢t Certainly the latter government was confiderably democratic. See Poe 
lybius, who imputes the fall of Carthage to its democracy ; and es rife vf 
Rome to its asiftocracy, WaneurTON.’ 


T2 that 
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that Will Whig’ always ufed both hands to buckle his fhoes, as 
the Germans generally do*. See ’s Travels.’ 





Oratio Auniverfaria in Theatro Collegit Regalis Medicorum Londi- 

- nenfium, ex Harweii Inftituto habita, Av D. M.DCC.XC. Fefio. 
divi Luca, a ‘foanne Afb, M.D. Coll. Reg. Med. Lond. Soc. 
R, et S.A. Socio. 4to.. 15. Robfon. 1790. 


‘Dr. Ath, a veteran of feventy years, feems to have been {trong- 
ly folicited to undertake the office of delivering the annual ora- 
tion ; and we perceive no marks of decay in this‘offspring of ™is 
maturer age, ‘There is a dignity and a force in the fentiment; a 
claflical energy and.perfpicuity in the language. The fubject is 
nearly the ufual one, a commemoration of the founders and the 
benefactors of the college. To thefe he now joins the late Dr. 
Adington, and pays him a tribute of friendfhip and efteem. We 
have read this oration with great fatisfaction, and think it much 
fuperior to many annual attempts of a fimilar kind. 


General Regu'ations for Infpefion and Controul of all the Prifons, to- 
gether with the Rules, Orders, and Bye Laws, for the Govern~ 


ment of the Gaol and Penitentiary Houfe, jor the County of Glou- 
_ coftte. Bv0. 25 Cadell, 1790. 


In many refpetts thefe Regulations appear to be fevere; but the 
feverity confilts'in the trict folitude: in others they. are marked by 
fingular prudence and judgment; and, though we might perhaps 
have offered fome different advice in particular circumitances, on 
the whole the Regulations deferve both applaufe and imitation, 


4 Sketch of the Life of Pe Pienemn Liddel, of, Abendecn, Profefor 


of Mathematics and of Medicine in the Vai verfity of Helmftadt. 
4to. 25. Evans. 1790. 


i Dr. Liddel was a liberal benefa&tcr to the Marifchall College 
in'Aberdeen, and this gratefal tribute to his memory is publicly 
offered by one of the profeffors of that college. It reflects equal 
Juhre on his induitry, his talents, and his jadgment. In this 
piace we need only obferve, that Dr. Liddell! was for many years 
profeffor of mathematics, and afterwards of medicine at Helm. 
ftadt; and, after refiding twenty-eight years in Germany,’ he re-" 
turned to Scotland, and died in the beginning of the feventeenth 
century (1614), at the age of fifty-two. His writings are almoft 
wholly medical, and in his fyftem he was a follower of Galen. 


“oo ————— 





-_— 


}. ©* Anargumert muft be accommodated to the auditor. Tiel. célus cf in ine 
tibligente, od modus intelligenti, WARBURTON." 


Reponfes 
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Reponfes « Déméler: ou, Effai d’une Maniere d’exercer I’ Attention, 
Ouya Joint divers Morceaux, qui ont pour d’infiruire ou @’amu- 
Jer les jeunes Perfounes. Par Madame de la Fite. 8vo0. 25. fewed. 
Murray. 1790. 


This is a pleafing little work, calculated to exercife the mind 
and keep the attention alive. ‘The queftions and anfwers are ar- 
ranged indifcriminately, and relate to morals, to hiftory, and 
religion. Perhaps, however, the key would have been more pro- 
perly placed at the end, when it might occafionally have been 
feparated from the work. At prefent, like a Latin verfion toa 
Greck claflic, it will be too often confulted by the indolent and 
carelefs, 


Letters written in France, in the Summer 1790, to a Friend in Eng- 

- land; containing various Anecdotes relative to the French Rewo- 
lution; and Memoirs of Monf. and Madame Du F—. By Helen 
Maria Williams. 12mo. 35. fewed. Cadell. | 


Eh bien mademoifelle! Vous etes donc devenue democrate, & 
ne dites rien que |’affemblée nationale—Cela ce peut; mais pour 
les femmes etre folles de Jiberté—Ma foi, mademoifelle, vous ne 
vous marierez jamais.x—But, in plain Englifh, and in /ober /ad- 
nefs, for we do not mean to condemn our author to the gloomy 
folitude of celibacy, mifs H. M. Williams feems to be a little too 
fond of revolutions, though if, in her charming little nouvelle, 
M. du F. had owed his deliverance to a decree of the national af- 
fembly, we thould have thought. this charitable‘a&t might Have 
covered a multitude of fins. It might have happeaed, however, 
as well under any adminiftration. 

Our author gives a pleafing pidure of the folemnity of the fo- 
deration ;‘and her defcription of different parts of France is pic- 
turefque and animated. Her account of the national affembly, of 
Pere Gerard, of madame de Sillery, once madame de Genlis, and 
now funk down to plain madam Brulart, no longer a marchionefs, 
and of the prefent duc de Chartres, are highly pleafing ; and we 
have not for a long time met with a little work from which we 
have received more entertainment. As to the political queftion, 
nous fommes parfaitement d’accord avec mademoifelle—* we had 
better leave it to the decifion of pofterity.” ‘We fhall felect from 
this work two little anecdotes of different kinds. hie. - a 


* Butlet us return to sieibiisinn Brulart, who wears at her breat 
a ‘medallion made of a ftone of the Battile polifhed.. In the mid- 
dle of the medallion, Liberté was written in diamonds; above 
was marked in diamonds, the planet that fhone on the 14th of 
July; and below was feen the moon, of the fize fhe appeared that 
memorable night. The medallion was fet in'a branch of laurel, 
“compofed 
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compofed of emeralds, and tied at the top with the national cock. 
ade, formed of brilliant ftones of the three national colours,’ 


« M. de Chartres, fhe tells us, after having feen the precious — 


relics’ of the abbey, the fquare buckler, and the fhort fword found 
in Ireland near the body of the well-known dragon, whofe de- 
ftruction is attributed to the prowefs of St. Michael, Monf, de 
Chartres was conducted, through many labyrinths, to the fubter- 
raneous parts of the edifice ; where he was fhewn a wooden cage, 
which was made by order of Louis the Fourteenth, for the pu- 
nifhment of an unfortunate wit, who had dared to ridicule his 
conquefts in Holland, no fooner gained than loft. Monf. de Char. 
tres beheld with horror this inftrament of tyranny, in which pri- 
foners were ftill frequently confined; and, exprefling in very 
firong terms his indignation, he was told, that, as a prince of 
the blood, he had a right, if he thought proper, to order the cage 
to be deftroyed. Scarcely were the words pronounced, when the 
young prince feized a hatchet, gave the firit ftroke himfelf to this 
execrable machine, waited to fee it levelled with the ground, and 


thus may claim the glory of having, even before the demolition 


of the Baftile, begun the French revolution.’ 


We are forry, however, to find our young lady fo idle as to 
have left the tranflation of the French quotations to fome incom- 
petent affiftant. If the had attended to it herfelf fhe would un- 
doubtedly have explained ‘ Monf. Rabeau vaut deux de Mi--ra- 
beau,’ even by printing it in the manner we have done, for mis 
an abbreviation of demi. In p. 111. too, fhe would not have 
weakened the force of the people’s reply to the curé. Vous etes 
unevaffemblé d’anes, exclaimed he — Oui, Monf. le Curé, difoient 


als, et vous en etes le pafteur—* You are a parcel of affes.’? Yes, 
fir, they replied, and you are the fhepherd. In this way, with 


no great violence, the equivoque might have been preferved; but, 
by tranflating paiteur, ‘ preacher,’ as in the page before us, itis 


wholly loft. ‘Thefe, by the way, are not the only inftances of 
inadvertency. 


An Elucidation of the Articles of Impeachment preferred by the laff 
_ Parliament againft Warren Haftings, Efq late Governor-General 


of Bengal. By Ralph Broome, Efq. 8v0., 5s. Boards. Stock- 
dale, " 1790. 


To Mr. Broome we are fuppofed to be indebted for the humor- 
pus letters of Simkin to his relations in Wales, on the fubjeét of 
Mr. Haftings® trials; and, if his vein of humour feemed to be in 
fome degree exhaufted in the laft part, we may fufpect that his 
mind may have been more attentively engaged in the work be- 
fore us, to admit of the fportive fallies of the Mule, We with 


ed 
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ed to confider this Elucidation at length, for it is a work that 
has been much wanted. The author, who has long refided in In- 
dia, is well acquainted with the language and cuftoms of Indof- 
tan, and tries Mr. Haftings on thofe ftatutes to which, in his 
conduct as governor-general, he is almoft exclufively amenable, 
the ufages, the laws, and the government of the country over 
which he prefided. In this enquiry, Mr. Broome neceffarily 
withdraws the delufive veil with which oratory and eloquence had 
obfcured the fubje&t, and with equal judgment and: impartiality 
elucidates many tranfactions of which we had before only an im- 
perfec& knowledge. We knew that Mr. Haftings had faved the 
Britifh empire in India, by exertions equally aftonifhing and un- 
expected : it remained for our author to fhow, that his govern- 
ment was lefs rigorous than that of the beft emperor in the 
happieft days of Indoftan. The very mifcellaneous nature of 
this volume, and the undecided ftate in which the trial now refts, 
alone. prevents us from examining it at greater length; but, from 
the candour, the apparent impartiality, and the judgment of Mr. 
Broome, we think his work deferves very particular attention 
from Mr. Haftings’ accufers and his judges; accufers who apply 
to the conduét of Hindoos the morality of Europe, to political fates 
that of individuals, and ereét tributary zemindars, for their own 
perpofes, into independent fovereigns. As fo much has beer 
faid refpe@ting the Begums and their fufferings, we fhall extrac 
our author’s familiar reprefentation of the fact. 


‘ Bat after all, when we bring it down to common life, and 
compare it to things to which we are all accuflomed, it amounts 
by comparifon to this only: a lady of very high .rank,. next to 
royalty, a duchefs for example, at the death of her hufband gets 
poffeffion of all his ready money, bills, bonds, &c. to a very large 
amount: fhe refufes to divide with her fon, and keeps it all upon 
the plea of right, a right founded on poffeflion and nothing elfe. 


‘The fon does not choofe to go to extremities with his mother, 
‘and borrows as much as he can, with a promife, not a defign, 


ef repayment. At laft he gives way to over-ruling perfuafion, 
almolt amounting to compulfion, accepts a farther fum, with a 
remifion of what he: had already borrowed, and renounces his 
elaim to the remainder. Afterwards, the party that in a manner 
compelled the compromife, withdraws his influence, and .the.. 
fon, confidering his claim no longer barred, takes from the 
mother what he-ought to have had years before. Where is 
the injuftice in thisg Not where the managers place it. It 
les in Mr. Briftow; who made fuch bad terms for the Nabob, 
and if he did. not make better forzhimfelf, it would reflect on 
his judgment; and in the Begum, who would not divide her 
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hufband’s property with his fon. In thofe two lay injuftice, and 
in the Nabob lay extreme folly, unlefs he went upon a fuppofition 


that he could {till make it his own by loan, or feizure, when 
he liked.’ 


Mr. Broome, in fome parts of his political reafoning, refpect- 
ing the conftitution of this kingdom, feems to be miftaken. He 
appears to confider the three branches of the legiflature as a de- 
fpotic monarch, ani to make little difference between their acts 
and thofe of an individual; without refteGting, that collective 
bodies are lefs likely to be hafty and capricious, that the objects of 
the three eftates are neceffarily different, and often oppofite, and 
“above all, that one eftate 1s delegatec only for a given time, and 
therefore, in reality, the nation itfelf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


. Oxonienfis’ obliging communications fhall be particularly ate 
tended to. 





WE are forry that we have mifled Vir Medicus, and occafioned 
him fo much trouble: the paper alluded to is certainly in the 
Medical Obfervations and Enquiries. Murray’s account of 
Opium is in the fecond volume of the Apparatus Medicaminum, 
p- 245. as ufual very full and initru€tive; andthe author we al- 
luded to, is Waldfchmidt Invent. circa Opium. Vir Medicus? 
ether queltions.are too numerous to be noticed in this place, for 
we muft again hint, that this part of our work is deftined only for 
queftions which relate to the condué of the Journal, 





WE have received the letter from Oxford, and can affure our 
numerous readers in that univerfity (our Correfpondent’s figna- 
ture is ‘ Nam turba fumus’) that we feel the neceffity of an In- 
dex, and defign very foon to undertake it. The want of a proper 
period at which to’ ftop has delayed this very ufeful undertaking 
fo long; the want of a we s# our author will recolle& only ftopped 
Archimedes in moving the world. At prefent, as he properly ob- 


ferves, a period is found, and he may be affured that the Index 
fhall not be one 





